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It also holds the worlds finest whisky. 


Crown Royal from Seagram. Diamonds from Harry Winston, Inc. 
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Quick! 
What cigarette brand 
ts the lowest in tar? 





ont say Carlton. Because showing current tar levels of Now Box 100s are the 

D: isn't. Though we different brands. lowest cigarette available, 
couldn't blame you for think Whats the Ultra Lowest bar none. 
ing so. Carlton's been adver Tar" brand? And no cigarette, 
tising itself as lowest fora Now Soft Pack 100s matched length for length, is 
long, long time. And in fact, it have less than half the tar of lower in tar than Now. 
used to be. Carlton Soft Pack 100s. Quick! What cigarette 

But today? Just takea brand is the lowest in tar? 
look at the charton the right > Gua = There's only one 

In itare a number =_ 20 ——— answer—Now. 








of very interest pater GGARETTES 


ing numbers, ————— 


NUMBERS DON'T LIE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE, 
* IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 


paren COGARETTES 


80'S ve | 85 Se 100'Srau 100's 2% 


| Less than T | Less than | 
NOW 0.0lmqg Img 0.0lmg 2mgq 


CARLTON 0.01mg Imq* Img 5mg 
Lens tha | 

CAMBRIDGE 0.lmg Imq 4mg 

BARCLAY Img Img 3mq 


regular or menthol 








The lowest in tar of all brands. 


; BOX, BOX 10's: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine 
Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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DIFFERENT 
VOICES 


MICHIGAN STYLE 


When Gov. William G. Milliken 
announced withdrawal of his support 
for 1982 property tax relief, the reac- 
tion of Michigan residents was sharply 
divided. And so were the editorial 
opinions of the Gannett newspapers 
in that state. 

To the Port Huron Times Herald, 
the action taken by the governor had 
“unexpectedly but decisively made 
him completely expendable here” It 
accused Milliken of “closing his eyes 
to reality” and to the “groundswell of 








near rebellion against property taxes” 
that had already struck California and 
Massachusetts. 

To the Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News, however, Milliken “made the 
right decision in withdrawing his pro- 
posal.” The Enquirer and News felt 
that broader public understanding of 
the state’s problems should precede 
any tax reform measure. 

To the Lansing State Journal, 
which came down between these 
poles, the move was merely a “risky 
political gamble?’ but one that had been 
made “inevitable by the continuing 
decline in the state's economy.” 

Those different points of view 
were arrived at individually by 
publishers and editors of those 
newspapers exercising their indepen- 
dent professional judgment and local 
understanding built on decades of 
newspapering experience in the state. 

Such diversity is not unusual for 
Gannett member newspapers. As a 
matter of principle, every Gannett 


voice is free to express its own opin- 
ions, serve its own community and 
meet its professional obligations as its 
local managers see fit. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Nashville to Oakland, 
from St. Cloud to St. Thomas, from 
Olympia to Burlington. It rings in 
news coverage, in editorial opinions, 
in community service, as each member 
serves its own audience in its own way. 

For more information about 
Gannett, write: Gannett Co., Inc.; 
Corporate Communications; Lincoln 
Tower; Rochester, N.Y. 14604, or 

call ( 716) 5 546-8600. 
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A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


pa mrs productivity. High interest rates. Slipping stock 
markets. TIME’s Economy & Business section has dealt with 
these dismal themes all too often in recent months, as the Amer- 
ican economy has slid deeper into recession. So 
it was with relief that Business staff members 
turned to a more cheerful phenomenon: the 
surprising surge in innovative businesses in 
America today, and the new generation of capi- 
talists who are risking, and often winning, huge 
sums with their venturesome companies. “It is 
the other, upbeat side of the economy,” says 
Business Senior Editor George M. Taber. Adds 
Staff Writer Alexander Taylor, who wrote the 
cover story: “Up to now, it seemed as if oppor- 
tunities for making great fortunes like those of 
the Rockefellers and Carnegies had been cut 
off. It is heartening that people are taking 
chances and sometimes succeeding beyond 
their wildest dreams.” 

Boston Bureau Chief Barry Hillenbrand 
found an encouraging growth in the high-technology industries 
in his area. “The companies that used to cluster along Route 
128, the inner Boston beltway,” he says, “now stretch all the 
way to Route 495;the beltway 20 miles farther out.’ Correspon- 
dent Frederick Ungeheuer, who reported the story from New 
York, admires entrepreneurs who broke away from older cor- 





Michael Moritz with computer 


porations to set up their own shops. “They have done them- 
selves and the U.S. economy a real service,” he says. 

San Francisco Correspondent Michael Moritz, who report- 
ed on the explosion of electronics-based firms in California’s 
“Silicon Valley,” asked to transfer from TIME’s Los Angeles bu- 
reau six months ago, because he felt that the center of the state’s 

nancyxessien ECONOMIC action had moved north. “Silicon 
Valley is a nursery of creativity,” he says. “Ev- 
ery week people are proving that individuals 
are still able to make a substantial difference 
and to move the world.” Moritz, a native of 
Wales who read history at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and earned an M.B.A. at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, joined TIME 
as a correspondent in 1979. Assigned to the De- 
troit bureau, he reported on the auto industry. 
and, with Barrett Seaman, then Detroit bureau 
chief and now Washington news editor, he is 
co-author of Going for Broke: the Chrysler Sto- 
ry, published last fall by Doubleday. Now, Mo- 
ritz finds, Detroit’s misery has lessons for Sili- 
con Valley: “Detroit is a terrifying example of 
what happens when innovation dwindles, The 
new risk merchants, however, are convinced they are smarter 
than their automotive predecessors. Whether they can avoid the 
same mistakes remains to be seen.” 
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Cover: Illustration by Alan Magee 
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Cover: A bright light : ‘ 
in the otherwise 


World: The U.S. steps Budget: “No time to 





gloomy American 
economy is the rise of 
innovative entrepre- 
neurs who are starting 
successful new busi- 
nesses in a wide range 
of high-technology in- 
dustries, See ECONO- 
MY & BUSINESS. 
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Mubarak visits Rea- 
gan.» US. docu- 
ments seized by Iran 
are published. 

> J.FK. tapes dis- 
close startling names. 


64 

Cinema 
Costa-Gavras and 
Bernardo Bertolucci 
look at political kid- 
naping in two new 


films. » Cannery Row 


is a can of sweets 


34 

Economy & Business 
The growing discord 
over Reagan's record 
deficits. » Kodak’s 
new Disc camera. 

> Laker Airways 
grounds its planes. 


68 

Music 

Rock 'n’ roll seems to 
be losing its edge, as 
record companies try 
not to lose money. Is 
it a crisis of spirit or of 
finance? 


up aid to El Salvador 
despite concern about 
human rights. » Gen- 
eral Dozier comes 
home. » Poland's 
martial law regime 
imposes big food price 
hikes, > Israel nearly 
launches an attack on 
southern Lebanon 





retreat,” says Reagan, 
as he proposes still 
faster arms spending, 
even more social- 
program cuts and no 
major tax increases. 
But those deficits, 
nearing $100 billion, 
shock the Congress. 
See NATION. 
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Education 

Troubled by budget 
woes and bureaucra- 
cy, Cal State teachers 
vote to organize, but 
the future of faculty 
unions is uncertain 


72 

Theater 

The new Old Globe 
Theater of San Diego 
is buoyantly launched 
with As You Like It; 
Broadway's Othello is 
waterlogged. 


58 

Art 

In the first of three 
exhibits, New York's 
Guggenheim Museum 
looks at Vasily Kan- 
dinsky preparing to 
invent abstraction. 


73 

Books 

After the Fact enlivens 
the art of historical 
detection. » Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s Diaries 
make fun of the 
famous. 


61 

Video 

In partnership with 
an outfit that bills 
itself as an adult-en- 
tertainment service, 
Playboy has launched 
a cable TV series. 


78 

Essay 

Tired of hurk, crash 
and all the other graf- 
fiti artists covering 
our lives and walls? 
Take heart. Here 
comes the Gobbler. 





62 

Show Business 

The life of Actress 
Frances Farmer was a 
Hollywood night- 
mare. In an upcoming 
film, Jessica Lange 
brings her back to life. 


6 Letters 
52 Sexes 
54 Law 
56 People 
65 Dance 
65 Milestones 
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Who looks out 
for shareholders? 


In recent weeks, much has been made of Mobil’s inability to acquire the 
Marathon Oil Company. This was the second time in six months that a Mobil bid 
for an oil company failed. The first attempt was for Conoco. 

In both instances. Mobil's offer was superior to those of the winning 
companies—DuPont in the Conoco situation and U.S. Steel in the Marathon 
case. But in both cases, laws designed to protect shareholders’ rights. were 
used to accomplish just the opposite 

It was also distressing that many of the media stressed emotion and 
gossip to the exclusion of stockholders’ rights to sell their shares in the free 
market 

In each case, legal procedure, not legal substance denied shareholders 
the opportunity to accept the more lucrative Mobil offers. No court ever 
rendered a final judgment on whether an antitrust problem existed. In each 
instance, we sought clarification in the courts, but were denied decisions 
making clear what actions would be appropriate and inappropriate under 
antitrust laws. We continue to seek this definition. Once the rules are made 
clear, we will abide by them 

In the Conoco case, the Justice Department's Antitrust Division gave 
victory to DuPont simply by sending Mobil, but not DuPont, a “second request” 
for information. Under the statute that requires premerger notification of the 
Justice Department, DuPont was thus able to buy while Mobil was delayed at 
least another 15 days 

Ironically, Mobil’s second request was accompanied by a Government 
press release (an unusual action in such cases) disclaiming any inference that 
Justice had concluded that the Mobil acquisition would be a violation of law. 

Meanwhile, provisions of another Federal statute designed to insure 
faimess in tender offers—the Williams Act—had the effect of making it 
impossible for Conoco shareholders to await the outcome of the antitrust case 
against Mobil before deciding which offer to accept. 

We doubt that Congress intended to pass two statutes at different times for 
different purposes and to thereby enable a Government official, by use of 
selective requests for information, to deprive stockholders of the highest offer 
We wonder whether the hue and cry for change would not now be loud in both 
the media and Congress if the situation had not involved a big oil company. 

The first-round result of the Marathon affair was produced by another 
nonsubstantive legal device which, again, was exactly contrary to its ostensible 
purpose. The legal rationale of the preliminary injunction, which Marathon 
sought and the District Court in Cleveland granted, was to preserve the status 
quo pending a determination of the merits of the controversy at a full trial. 

Inthis case, that injunction against Mobil and the provisions of the Williams 
Act again made it impossible for Marathon shareholders to await a determina- 
tion before deciding which offer to accept. 

How far should management be permitted in such situations to place 
self-preservation above the stockholders’ interests in securing the highest 
price for shares? 

Management of both Conoco and Marathon appeared to place a high 
priority on self-preservation by giving preferential treatment to the selected 
friendly bidder. Should they, rather, have moved in the opposite direction and 
tried to promote an open auction? Is it in the public interest that important 
energy companies be controlled by managements unfamiliar with energy and 
facing severe financial constraints as a result of acquisition costs? 

It should be totally unacceptable that antitrust and financial disclosure 
laws, designed to prevent illegal acquisitions, deny a company the opportunity 
to complete an acquisition if it can ultimately establish its legality 

Our economic system depends upon the efficient workings of the capital 
markets. If the Government is going to limit the right to buy and sell shares in the 
stock market to the highest bidder, itis essential that such intrusion be based on 
a clearly demonstrated public interest 

In both the Conoco and Marathon cases, just the opposite occurred, and 
caused their shareholders to lose substantial amounts of money 


This message is partof an article written by Mobil’s president which appeared 
in The New York Times on January 24 


Mobil 


© 1982 by the New York Times Company reprinted by permission 
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“I?m a chemical industry engineer 
in charge of my plant’ air quality. 
We breathe that air. You can be sure 
I keep it clean’ 


ny BT ISS EYL. + Sh Yo SPSS Tom Neal, Process Control 
os i AS ee * A. ts te, Ae . . “4K "=; Coordinator for a major chemical 
n : company, with his daughter 
* 


By Kimberly in their backyard. 


66 
M, plant is just a couple 


of miles from my home, and it's a 
real success story. 

“It was designed from the 

§ ground up to control pollution. My 
job is to see that it does what it's 
supposed to do. And there are 
10,000 other people like me 

throughout the chemical 

§ industry—specialists whose main 
job is protecting the environment. 

“The manufacturing pro- 

® cess | supervise has elaborate 
controls that, first of all, minimize 
waste products. Then we have a 
flare system to convert potential 

® hydrocarbon emissions back to 

H their basic components of carbon 
dioxide and water—the ingredi- 
ents in soda pop. 

“So the air around here is 
really clean. 

“And that’s how we planned 
it. We've invested millions in pollu- 
tion control, just as other com- 
panies in the chemical industry 
have done. In fact, the total comes 
to over $8 billion. 

“It's paying off, too. At one 
company | know, electrostatic pre- 
cipitators help reduce fly ash 
emissions by nearly 100%. That's 
the kind of success that helps us 
all breathe a little easier.” 





E; a booklet that tells how 
we're protecting people and the 
environment, write Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, Dept.MT-202, 
Box 363, Beltsville, MD 20705. 


America’s 
Chemical Industry 


The member companies of 
“ the Chemical Manufacturers Association 














Letters 





Super Bowl 


To the Editors: 

Dreams can come true. Thank you, 
49ers and Joe Montana [Jan. 25] for giv- 
ing us inspiration. 

Roger Reedy Jr. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Your photograph of San Francisco's 
Joe Montana captured the elation and de- 
termination of a fine quarterback. Mon- 
tana is the perfect symbol of this year's 
49er team. 

Joe Baldez 
Bethesda, Md. 


Little wonder you write that Joe Mon- 
tana is a natural. Any kid seven or eight 
months old who waits for his dad with 
a ball and bat in his hand has to be 
something special. 

Brian Mirsky 
Baltimore 





The 49ers have struck gold in Joe 
Montana. 

Daniel F. O'Connell 

San Francisco 


Growing up in a 49er stronghold, my 
family and I were accustomed to constant 
disappointment and frustration. Now, af- 
ter 35 years of waiting, my father is the 
most alive and excited I’ve ever seen him. 

Jean Williams 
Calistoga, Calif. 





Fear of Flying 
In the wake of the tragedy of Air Flor- 
ida Flight 90 (Jan. 25], airlines should set 
up final de-icing procedures where and 
when it will do the most good—at the end 
of the taxiing runway just prior to takeoff. 
Laurence J. McCaffery 
Butte, Mont. 


Any consideration of major air disas- 
ters in recent years will reveal that a great 
many crashes were related to unsatisfac- 
tory weather conditions. As commend- 








able as the safety record is for commercial 
aviation, it would be more outstanding if 
pilots had greater respect for foul weather 
and the effect it can have on the perfor- 
mance of an aircraft. 
Paul L. Harrington 
Apple Valley, Minn. 


Many times during a winter snow | 
have sat at the airport as attendants 
sprayed de-icer on the wings. Neverthe- 
less, | always felt assured that the airline, 
the FAA, the professionals in the tower 
and the pilot had analyzed all the factors 
necessary for a safe takeoff. I never wor- 
ried. Well, maybe we should worry. The 


FAA needs to rethink the rules on flying in | 


inclement weather. 
Norman L. Kautsky 
Littleton, Colo. 





Unknown Hero 
The heart skips a beat after reading 
“The Man in the Water” [Jan. 25]. Man 
can be cruel, murdering, raping and kid- 
naping; yet in the next instance he can be 
redeemed by giving his life for others. 
Chuck Bastian 
Gaines, Pa. 


“The Man in the Water” pulls many 

of us from icy cynicism and self-pity. 
Gerald H. Zellers 
Oberlin, Ohio 


When TIME selects its next Man of 
the Year, don’t forget the “Man in the 


| Water.” 


Mary Ann Transue 
Newtown, Pa. 


The man in the water did not lose his 
fight; he won—the lives of four people. 

Paul Hayward Grier 

Due West, S.C. 


“The Man in the Water” and the story 
of Convict-Celebrity Jack Henry Abbott 
portray the astonishing range of human 
character under stress. The man in the 
Potomac responded to unyielding nature 
with transcendent heroism. Abbott is ac- 
cused of reacting to an indifferent society 
with random viciousness. 

Philip G. Wik 
Bartlett, Ul. 





Author-Murderer 

In your article on the convicted killer 
Jack Abbott, “He Was Dead” (Jan. 25], 
you should have emphasized society's pe- 
rennial burden, the idle rich looking for a 
cause célébre. Norman Mailer’s short- 
sighted idealism in urging the release of 
Abbott is an example of the artist's inabil- 
ity to separate fact from fancy. Super do- 
gooders like Mailer never tire of seeing 
the individual as he should be while oth- 

ers must deal with man as he is. 
Thomas A. Comeau 
Topsham, Me. 


~ | broader implications of his actions, which 





Lack of Sensitivity 


Through its decision to grant tax-ex- 
empt status to racially segregated institu- 
tions [Jan. 25], the Reagan Administra- | 
tion might have unwittingly reunited the 
old “liberal coalition.” This group of eth- 
nics, union members, intellectuals, liberal 
Democrats and Republicans, parted ways 
during the past decade. The cleavage 
seemed irreconcilable until President 
Reagan raised this odious specter from 
the past. 

David L. Evans, Senior Admissions Officer 
Harvard-Radcliffe 
Cambridge, Mass. 


With regard to tax breaks for segre- 
gated schools: either President Reagan 
knew what he was doing, in which case 
he’s a racist, or he didn’t realize the 


certainly implies he is totally out of touch 
with reality. 
Mark Teaford | 
Baltimore 





Flood of Mud 
The mud slides in California (Jan. 18] 
were in part the result of forcing nature 
into performing unnatural feats. Many 
homeowners clear the land of trees and 
build on a precipice in order to have a 
bird’s-eye view of the landscape. These 
nature lovers deface entire sides of moun- 
tains with no understanding of the crime 
they are committing. 
Norma S. Tentindo 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


People gamble when they choose to 
live along mountain slopes prone to mud 
slides, rivers inclined to serious flooding, 
or on fault zones, coastal dunes and other 
naturally hazardous areas. Trying to ig- | 
nore or outsmart Mother Nature is inev- | 
itably a losing strategy—often with tragic 
consequences. 

Jeffrey J. Gordon, Assistant Professor of 
Geography 

Bowling Green State Universit iy 
Bowling Green, Ohio 





Expensive Squeeze 

It seems that the cold weather [Jan. 
25] had hardly been forecast for Florida 
when the price of orange juice began to 
rise. My brand went from 89¢ to $1.11 on 
the first day of the freeze. Our family has 
switched to apple juice. 


Dave Yensan 
Aberdeen, Md. 





Commuting Couples 


My husband and I are among the 
700,000 commuter couples dealing with 
long-distance marriages (Jan. 25]. lam a 
librarian at the University of Hartford in 
Connecticut; he is a professor in Seoul, 
Korea. I visit Seoul during the summer: 
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my husband comes “home” during the 
winter vacation. Our seven-year-old son 
is adjusted to the situation and proud of 
his parents’ respective professions. It 
is our fourth year commuting over the 
Pacific, and our marriage is as sound 
as ever 
| Kyung-Za Chang 
Simsbury, Conn. 





Game Blitz 


Your article neglected to mention an- 
other benefit of playing video games [Jan. 
18]—improved driving. As an ambulance 
Officer, | have had many a game inter- 
rupted by an emergency call. One's alert- 
ness, driving skill and road sense are no- 
ticeably enhanced. 

Ramon Laidlaw 
Blackburn, Australia 


As a former city councilman and 
principal architect of Buffalo’s new ordi- 
nance regulating video arcades, I read 
with interest your story “Games That 
Play People.” You correctly note that 
communities with troublemaking young- 
sters had problems before the arcades 
opened. However, you overlook the fact 
that these hangouts often act as magnets, 
attracting young people who harass or 
frighten the clientele of surrounding busi- 
nesses, Expert testimony before the Buf- 
falo Common Council indicates a correla- 
tion between arcades and an increase in 
juvenile crime. Game centers can be well 
run. More frequently they become head- 
aches for parents, neighborhood business 
people and community residents 

Scott W. Gehl 
Buffalo 


Busting the Giants 

Assistant Attorney General William 
Baxter vowed to litigate AT & T to the 
eyeballs [Jan. 18]. Yet the company gives 
us the best telephone service in the world. 
It employs | million people, has a pension 
fund never touched by scandal, is well 
managed and pays regular dividends to 3 
million stockholders. As a taxpayer, I 
protest the $15 million spent pursuing this 
case. As a stockholder, I resent the $360 
million A T & T expended defending it- 


self. As a consumer, I will unquestionably | 


be hurt. 
Mac D. Armstrong 
Milwaukee 


It took the Government 13 years to 
decide finally the IBM antitrust case was 
“without merit and should be dismissed.” 
Ah, justice! 


Ruthella Kamerling 
Pikeville, Tenn 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
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recession. 

That, in essence, is the message of 
the President's budget for fiscal 1983, the 
first he has planned from scratch. Ronald 
Reagan is calling for slashes in social 
spending fully as painful as those enacted 
last year; in fact, total nondefense spend- 
ing would actually decline slightly for the 
first time since 1960. Reagan 
is asking for an increase in 
military spending even more 
rapid than his earlier esti- 
| mates. And he is prepared 

to accept deficits perilously 
close to $100 billion a year 
rather than change his tax- 
cutting strategy. 

That is scarcely the mes- 
sage that Congress wants to 
hear. So deep are the fears 
of spreading recession and 
of the baleful consequences 
of ballooning deficits (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) that 
if the President’s program 
were presented this week for 
a single yes or no vote, few 

| legislators would cry yes. 
Democrats are howling that 
| further reductions in pro- 
posed social spending will 
strike savagely at the poor. 
Republicans are so horrified 
by giant deficits that some 
staunch conservatives are 
grumbling that planned de- 
fense spending ought to be re- 
duced to stem the river of red 
ink. As Reagan himself not- 
ed in the budget message: 
“The voices of doubt, retreat 
and rejection are beginning to rise.” 

To those voices, the President turned 
a resolutely deaf ear. He headlined one 
section of his message NO TIME TO RE- 
TREAT. His 1981 accomplishments in 
slashing taxes and civilian spending while 
starting a huge military buildup, Reagan 
boasted, “far exceed anything the skeptics 
and critics ever dreamed possible just one 
year ago.” The President added: “Our 
task is to persevere, to stay the course .. . 
to weather the temporary dislocations 
and pressures that must inevitably ac- 
company the restoration of national eco- 
nomic, fiscal and military health.” 

In his budget message, Reagan claims 
that the growth rate of federal spending, 


which had soared to 17.4% in 1980, has 
a 


ull speed ahead for the Reagan 
eo ~ never mind the 
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“‘No Time to Retreat” 











The President insists on more arms and no big tax hikes in the budget 


| declined to 10.4% this year and, under his 


plans for the fiscal year beginning on 
Oct. 1, will drop off to 4.5%. As a result, 


new federal spending will grow only $100 | 


billion from 1981 to 1983, after increasing 
$163 billion from 1979 to 1981. Highlights 
of the President’s proposals: 


CIVILIAN SPENDING. Under the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, total spending by all de- | 

















1983 TOTAL: 
$757,600,000,000 


partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government other than the Department 
of Defense would actually dip by $800 
million in fiscal 1983, to $541.7 billion. 
Tiny though that figure is in terms of 
modern-day Government, it would repre- 
sent the first outright decline in nonde- 
fense spending since the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, and it would come despite 
continued large increases in Social Securi- 
ty, medical benefits and interest paid on 
the national debt. 

The drop results in part from cuts in 
social programs already enacted, but Rea- 


| just about everything except Social Secu- 





gan is proposing new reductions of $25.9 
billion in fiscal 1983 below the spending 
levels previously scheduled. Some $11.7 
billion would come out of “entitlement” 
programs that provide guaranteed bene- 
fits to people meeting certain qualifica- 
tions: Medicare, Medicaid, food stamps, 
welfare, student loans, school lunches— 


rity. The other $14.2 billion would be tak- 
en out of “discretionary” pro- 
grams that are funded each 
year by Congress. These in- 
clude such items as job train- 
ing, subsidized housing and 
aid to mass transit. 


DEFENSE SPENDING. If 
Reagan gets his way, military 
outlays will jump to $215.9 
billion in fiscal 1983 (not 
counting $5.2 billion for de- 
fense-related activities), from 
$182.8 billion in the current 





fiscal year. That would be an 
increase of 10.5% even after 
adjustment for an expected 
inflation rate of 7.6% in de- 
fense items. “Total obliga- 
tional authority,” the Penta- 
gon’s right to sign contracts 
for future spending, would 
leap to $258 billion, a 13.2% 
inflation-adjusted rise. The 
plans constitute what is al- 
most a do-everything-at-once 
policy. Reagan argues that 
“critical investments” are 
needed in a long list of missiles, bombers, 
cargo planes, ships, tanks and funds for 
training and readiness in order to make 
up for years of neglect and counter a Sovi- 
et military buildup. 





DEFICITS. The figures are almost as 
shocking as expected. For fiscal 1982, 
which ends Sept. 30, Reagan now predicts 
a deficit of $98.6 billion, by far the biggest 
ever; the previous record was $66 billion 
under President Ford in 1976. Even if all 
his proposals are enacted, Reagan calcu- 
lates, the deficit would shrink only to 
$91.5 billion in the coming fiscal year, and 
would be $82.9 billion in fiscal 1984, the 
year for which Reagan’s 1981 budget 
message had forecast a small surplus. 













The inescapable conclusion: somehow in 
twelve months there had developed a 
$100 billion misunderstanding. 

Actually, it will take a series of mir- 
acles to keep the deficits out of the 
twelve-digit range, which the budget doc- 
ument concedes “would impose extreme 
pressures on financial markets—[and] 
undermine the outlook for continued 
monetary restraint, reduced inflation and 
economic growth.” To begin with, the es- 
timate that the fiscal 1982 figure will stay 
a hair below $100 billion depends on the 
highly dubious assumption that Congress 
will enact further cuts in such programs 
as food stamps, welfare, Medicare and 
Medicaid to take effect in the remaining 
eight months of the year. The $91.5 bil- 
lion projection for fiscal 1983 assumes not 


| only that the legislators will accept all of 





Reagan’s proposed reductions in social 
spending, but that the Administration 
can save $20.3 billion through “manage- 
ment initiatives,” some of which seem ex- 
ceedingly questionable. For example, the 
Reaganauts expect to raise $8.4 billion by 
accelerated leasing of offshore oil and gas 
lands, even though environmentalist ob- 
jections have already forced Secretary of 
the Interior James Watt to pull 
back from his billion-acre leas- 
ing program. 

Further, though he kept his 
pledge not to propose any signif- 
icant tax increases, Reagan is 
asking for some minor ones, sev- 
eral of which Congress has shot 
down before. They include an 
increase in the federal tax on 
airline tickets to 8% from 5%, 
which would help pay the cost of 
the air-traffic control system, an 
assortment of “user fees” on 
yacht and barge owners and a 
proposal for a new 5% withhold- 
ing tax on dividends and inter- 
est, which Secretary of the Treasury Don- 
ald Regan has declared the President to 
be “lukewarm” about. 


inally, even a fairly small error | 


in the economic assumptions on 
which the budget estimates are 


based could bump up the deficit. | 
For example, the Administration is as- | 


suming that the interest rate on 91-day 
Treasury bills will drop to an average of 
11.7% in calendar 1982, from 14.1% last 
year. But right now interest rates are ris- 
ing Once more. 

A budget message, of course, is largely 
a political document, especially in an 
election year. Reagan argues strenuously 
that the present “unwelcome, painful, al- 
beit temporary business slump” is an in- 
evitable—though unforeseen—“result of 
the accumulated burdens of past policy 
errors,” specifically “the discredited phi- 
losophy of spend and spend, borrow and 
borrow.” 

The President devotes four pages of 
his message to explaining why deficits 
will be so much higher than he forecast 
last year, without so much as mentioning 
the central argument of his critics: that 


blames a variety of causes: 1) the reces- 
sion, which will hold fiscal 1983 tax col- 
lections $31 billion below earlier esti- 
mates and push spending $8 billion 
higher, mainly for unemployment bene- 
fits; 2) unexpectedly high interest rates, 
which in his view result primarily from 
inflation and loose fiscal-monetary policy; 
3) Congress, which did not enact all the 
spending cuts he proposed last year. 
Finally, Reagan argues that the defi- 


our rapid and decisive success in bringing 
down the rate of inflation,” since inflation 
drives up tax revenues along with prices 


that the Consumer Price Index in the last 








quarter of 1981 was 9.4% higher than in 
the same period of 1980, the smallest in- 
crease in three years, and projects a fur- 
ther slowing to a 6.6% increase this year 
and 5.1% in calendar 1983. But the cost 
will be high: unemployment is expected to 
average 8.9% this year, and 7.9% in cal- 


... AND TARGETS FOR HIS CUTS 


amour billio from each prograr 


ad 


endar 1983, vs. 7.6% in 1981. The jobless 
rate dropped unexpectedly to 8.5% in 
January, but that seemed to be a weather- 
related interruption of a distressing rise. 
Politics aside, the long columns of fig- 
ures in a budget reveal more about a Pres- 
ident’s priorities than any amount of Oval 
Office rhetoric, and the fiscal 1983 mes- 
sage makes the philosophical thrust of the 
| Reagan Administration extraordinarily 
plain. The message declares without apol- 
ogy that military spending will swallow 
three-fourths of all the growth in federal 
revenues that can be expected in the next 
three fiscal years, and Social Security, 
which the Administration has not yet 
dared touch, will take much of the rest. 
Combined Medicare and Medicaid out- 


| lays will increase, too, though the Admin- 


istration will try to slow the rise. But all 
other federal spending “will decline by 
1% a year” from fiscal 1982 through 1987. 

Indeed, Reagan pledges “a constant, 
comprehensive, ceaseless search for ways 
to reduce the size of Government” in ar- 


and incomes. The budget message notes 








cits are in part “the ironic by-product of | 















= se 
the tax cuts he pushed through Congress | eas other than defense. For 1983, he will | 
last year were simply too large. Rather, he | be aiming at a broad range of programs. 


Some samples: 

> A $4.5 billion reduction in the growth | 
of Medicare and Medicaid spending, far 
deeper than the $1.9 billion slash imposed 
by this year’s budget. Reimbursements to 
physicians and hospitals would be made 
less generous, and the poor receiving 
Medicaid would have to pay a “modest” 
share of the cost of their treatment. Last 
year, Medicare and Medicaid expenses 
grew a hefty $10.4 billion over 1980. 

> A $2.4 billion slice in food-stamp 
spending, on top of a $1.7 billion cut this 
year. A person receiving food stamps now 
has his allotment reduced by 30¢ for every 
$1 his income rises; Reagan would make 
the reduction 35¢. 

> A $2 billion whack out of job training 
and other employment programs on top 
of a $2.6 billion reduction this year. 

> A $1 billion cut in federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Expla- 
nation from one White House aide: ““Edu- 
cation got off lightly last year.” 


i. 








> An $800 million cut in the growth of 
federal pensions for military and civilian 
employees and in veterans’ pensions and 
disability payments. All were almost un- 
touched last year. Pensions now rise with 
the Consumer Price Index; Reagan pro- 
poses to key them to the rise in average 
wages for federal employees still on the 
job, if that is lower. 
> A $600 million cut in aid for mass tran- 
sit. Having persuaded Congress last year 
to end subsidies for construction of new 
mass-transit systems, Reagan now wants 
to phase out operating subsidies as well. 
In addition, Reagan proposes a new 
and stricter “means test” for student 
loans, saving $800 million; tighter work 
and eligibility requirements for welfare 
recipients; and continued or new reduc- 
tions in a host of other programs. As be- 
fore, he defends most of these cuts as re- 
ducing benefits for people who do not 
need the services and insists he is main- 
taining aid to the “truly needy.” For ex- 
ample, he proposes to save $600 million in 
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Stockman facing inquisitors in New Federalism hearing on Capitol Hill 
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From Woodshed to Firing Line 


A= his celebrated indiscretions in the Atlantic last November, it was as- 
sumed that David Stockman had committed suicide by pen. Indeed, the Ad- 
ministration’s star statistician and masterful Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget lowered his profile practically to the point of invisibility. He 
refused all requests for interviews and appeared on Capitol Hill only at closed- 
door sessions to negotiate the “final” 1982 budget package. 

All the while, Stockman was busily preparing the 1983 budget, which is as 
much his handiwork as the President’s. He personally wrote Reagan’s budget 
message, as well as 75 pages of the 610-page document; he even redrew charts 
and footnotes to make the presentation clearer. Said an amazed career official at 
OMB: “We've been lucky in the past if our Director even read all of the budget 
before it went to the printer. In this case, Stockman wrote it.”” Now the OMB Di- 
rector is emerging from his self-imposed isolation. Last week he made his first 
public appearance before Congress since his Ar/antic splash. Predictably, he ran 
into a barrage of critical grilling. 

“You came here last year and willfully misled us,” scolded Ohio’s Democrat- 














ic Senator John Glenn in a committee hearing on Reagan’s New Federalism pro- 
posals. “You brandished around computer printouts and had facile answers for 
everything. But we discovered later that those computer figures didn’t add up, 
that they were deliberately altered. We were deceived. The net result of that 
breach of faith is only now being felt—deficits of $100 billion or more, more peo- 
ple unemployed than any time since the Depression. I certainly hope we get 
straight figures this year, undoctored and unaltered.” 

Face reddening, voice rising, Stockman struck back: “If you don’t like our 
budget forecast, then you're free to go up to the Congressional Budget Office and 
get another set. Nobody was tricked or misled.” Confronting Glenn, he said: “I 
don’t appreciate that, and I hope you won’t find it necessary to bring it up again.” 

But other Senators carried on the attack. Referring bitingly to a “credibility 
problem” at OMB, Tennessee Democrat James Sasser declared: “We're going to 
have to have truth in packaging this year.” Even Illinois Republican Charles Per- 
cy wondered about the Administration’s real commitment to the New Federal- 
ism, asking: “Is this a pretext for budget cutting?” 

Stockman’s aides had opposed sharp replies to such attacks. He disagreed, ar- 
guing: “ You have to do what you're sent up there to do. That often means fighting 
back.” He suggested that “about 15 people up on the Hill can’t wait to try that on 
me. They'll soon discover they can’t go back to that well again and again.” 

Though his job is still far from secure, Stockman appears to have mended 
fences inside the Administration’s top echelon. The supply-side true believers in 
the Administration, who regarded Stockman as their archenemy, are either leav- 
ing or have been pushed aside. Stockman has been giving new deference to Trea- 
sury Secretary Donald Regan, by carefully briefing him on the latest thinking at 
OMB. A rising White House favorite, Regan used to scoff at the “35-year-old kid.” 
Since the Af/antic article, they get along just fine 





federal assistance to help the poor buy 
fuel by retargeting the program to con- 
centrate on the coldest states. 

“There will be a lot of controversy 
over some of these proposals,” says Bud- 
get Boss David Stockman. “The legisla- 
live process is very volatile and complex.” 
That is putting it mildly. Many Represen- 
tatives and Senators agree that the rapid 
growth of entitlement programs must be 
slowed. But even some staunch conserva- 
tives warn that reducing discretionary so- 
cial spending will be more difficult. Says 
Republican Senator Paul Laxalt of Neva- 
da, a close friend of Reagan: “We are aw- 
fully close to the bone.” 

Nor will the defense plans move 
through Congress as easily as they did last 
year. Far from it. The Democrats, who 
control the House, are sure to present an 
alternative budget, calling for less reduc- | 
tion in social spending and a slower rise in 
defense outlays. They are likely to win 
some support from the Gypsy Moths, 20- 
odd moderate House Republicans from 





| the Northeast and Midwest who gave 


| grams that would hurt their constituents 


| military budgets as being sacrosanct. Says 





Reagan vital votes last year but have little 
stomach for additional reductions in pro- 


while defense spending rises. The Gypsy 
Moths called at the White House last 
week and pleaded for cuts in defense pro- 
grams in return for support for reducing 
social programs, but Presidential Coun- 
sellor Edwin Meese turned them down. 
Says the Gypsy Moths co-chairman, Carl 
Pursell of Michigan: “My group is pretty 
rebellious right now.” 


riticism of all-out defense spend- 
ing in an era of intimidating defi- 
cits is being heard even on the far 
right, which earlier had regarded 


Howard Philips, national director of the 
Conservative Caucus: “We are going to 
have a rocking socking economic disaster 
if the President does not get control of 
this deficit. He should say that unless the 
economy is solid, our defense posture will 
be in danger, no matter how much money 
we spend. Therefore he should say he will 
hold this year’s [total spending] budget 
to last year’s levels and spread the 
pain around to both defense and social 
programs.” 

The red ink has become the overrid- 
ing problem for Reagan. Congressional 
Republicans, many of whom have spent 
their entire political careers denouncing 





| “Democratic deficits,” do not feel that | 


they can support major military programs 
that will make the budget gap wider, even 
if the proposals come from a Republican 
President. The Democrats, who blame the 
deficits on tax cuts that in their view pri- 
marily benefited the rich, certainly will 
not vote for a resolution embodying Rea- 
gan’s budget, or anything resembling it, if 
the Republicans do not. 

On Capitol Hill and in the White 
House there is a worry that Congress may 


become so deadlocked it will be unable to 
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agree on any kind of measure specifying 
overall spending, revenue and deficit tar- 
gets. Says one White House aide: “We 
may not even get a budget resolution 
passed this year.” If not, Congress would 
have to fund the Government by a series 
of stopgap “continuing resolutions.” That 
would leave a pall of uncertainty hanging 
over the level of spending, and deficits, 
throughout the fiscal year. 

Much depends on the course of the 
economy. Congress is expected to stall on 
the budget for the next three months or 
so, watching to see what happens to pro- 
duction and employment. If, as Republi- 
can true believers hope, a powerful recov- 
ery begins by spring, promising to create 
many new jobs and raise incomes sharply 
enough to hike Government revenues and 
| shrink those menacing deficits, much of 
the present opposition to Reagan's fiscal 
policy would disappear. 


n the other hand, if the recession 
is still in progress by May or June, 
or if the recovery seems weak and 
shaky, some leaders in the Re- 
publican-controlled Senate might well 
send a high-powered delegation to Rea- 
gan to plead for a revamping of the bud- 
get. Presumably, they would urge less de- 
fense spending and possibly even some 


tax increases to shrink the deficit. Says | 
Laxalt: “We would owe it to the President | 
to give him our best judgment and advise | 


accordingly.” 

Political jockeying will immensely 
complicate the calculations. Some White 
House aides think the budget, deficits and 
all, will work for the Republicans’ benefit. 
The strategy is to get the budget passed in 
the G.O.P.-controlled Senate, then expect 
the Democratic-controlled House to turn 
down Reagan’s social-spending cuts. Says 
a White House aide: “Politically, you can 
then blame the Democrats in the House 
for making the deficit even higher than 
we are projecting.” Reagan's advisers also 
believe that the Democrats will have trou- 
ble fashioning a campaign issue out of the 
| deficits and not simultaneously advocat- 
ing higher taxes, not a stand any politi- 
cian wants to take in an election year. On 
the other hand, the White House is aware 
of the danger that a prolonged congressio- 
nal deadlock, and the fear of deficits still 
greater than Reagan predicts, could raise 
interest rates and extend the recession 
close to the November elections, which 
could mean misery for Republicans, not 
to mention the nation. 


Any decisions on whether to shift | 


budget strategy, of course, would be taken 
by Ronald Reagan, who has made the 
budget less the symbol than the sword 
of his struggle to reverse the direction 
of Government. The President astonished 
even his own supporters by his sweeping 
victories last year—but that was be- 
fore the recession and the estimates of 
towering deficits. This year’s battle of 
the bulge will be an entirely new 
campaign. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Douglas 
Brew/Washington 








The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Visionary or a Dogmatist? 


I n the musty corners of the Capitol, Republican leaders now say among them- 
selves that Ronald Reagan has about three months to demonstrate the worthi- 
ness of his economic program before a political firestorm engulfs his presidency. 

Along the power corridor of the White House, a few steps away from the Oval 
Office, they put the grace period at six to eight months. But in candid moments, 
Reagan’s men admit that they face a lonely vigil through weeks of high unem- 
ployment and business decline. 

All Washington, it seems, is pondering the President’s mind these days and 
wondering about this classic drama of leadership. Is he a visionary or a dogma- 
tist? Is he courageous enough to change? Or stubborn enough not to? 

There is little question now that Reagan stands at the head of a diminishing 
band of believers in the battered supply-side theory, which has produced a mix of 
budget cutting, reduced taxes, increased defense spending and—the sum of it 
all—huge, debilitating deficits. Rising Republican sentiment on the Hill is to in- 
crease tax revenues while continuing budget restraint and somehow reducing de- 
fense spending. Kansas’ Robert Dole, chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 

sux—ure tee, toured boardrooms, banks and the 
markets and came back to Washing- 
ton bearing the same message from 
Reagan boosters in the world of fi- 
nance: Hundreds of billions in new 
debt could cause panic. Democrats, 
confused and flummoxed for a year, 
| are making similar sounds. The old 
swamp fox of the Senate, Russell Long 
of Louisiana, tumbled into a limousine 
the other day with a Republican Sena- 
tor and drawled, “I want to help the 
President.” Translation: there is a ma- 
jority forming in Congress, and per- 
haps the nation, that believes that 
Ronald Reagan must begin to cut his 
losses and start to make some deals. 
And there is the rub. 

“One of the tragic impulses of any 
President,” insists Clark Clifford, a 
Washington insider for 40 years, “is the 
desire for vindication.” There are in 
history a few examples of Presidents 
standing in splendor on their ideology and being vindicated finally by events. Lyn- 
don Johnson’s fight for a civil rights bill in 1964 was a sometimes lonely road to glo- 
ry. But our system is not an ideological one. It is based on flexibility, compromise. 
Clifford recalls Johnson as he sealed his fate in the sweltering officers’ club of Cam 
Ranh Bay in Viet Nam, urging his field commanders to “come home with that 
coonskin on the wall.” L.B.J.’s lust for victory was ultimately to defeat him. 

All during January the nation listened to the litany of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
greatness. One theme in the lesson was F.D.R.’s desire for results even at the ex- 
pense of philosophical purity. He quoted an old Bulgarian proverb that says, 
“You are permitted in time of great danger to walk with the devil until you have 
crossed the bridge.” 

“Americans want it both ways,” says Harry McPherson, who was one of 
Johnson’s White House aides. “They want a man of convictions, but then they 
want a man of pragmatism.” Conviction is inspiring, but pragmatism operates 
the Government. McPherson wonders if the beginning of the end for Jimmy Car- 
ter did not begin a month after his Inauguration, when Carter, the Georgia puri- 
tan in Babylon, sent to the Hill a “hit list” that proposed canceling 17 of Con- 
gress’s pet water projects. 

Reagan has at times demonstrated a remarkable adaptability during his first 
year in office. He was even tempted to swing away from supply-side doctrine, to 
walk a bit with the devil on the bridge. He seemed to be ready to raise some taxes 
to crimp those towering deficits, but then, some say, Reagan was lured back to 
the faith by the likes of a true-believing supply-side evangelist, Congressman 
Jack Kemp of New York. Friends of the President’s argue that he is possessed by 
the fear of appearing to be inconsistent, which is what he believes finally de- 
stroyed Carter. “We'd rather go over the cliff with flags flying,” said a Reagan 
intimate the other day. In movies, they can walk away from the brink. At the 
White House, it is not so easy. 








Johnson in Cam Ranh Bay, Viet Nam 
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Reagan and Egypt's President in the Oval Office: new assertions of independence 


Warm Welcome for a New Frien 


The U.S. gives Mubarak the same support received by Sadat 


t was a state occasion that Anwar Sadat 
would have loved: an opulent White 
House dinner in Egypt’s honor for 119 of 
the rich, famous or powerful. But the guest 
of honor, Egypt’s President Hosni Mu- 
barak, 53, is as quiet, untheatrical and 
austere as his slain predecessor Sadat was 
flamboyant and Westernized. Amid the 
formal black-tie splendor, Mubarak wore 
a simple dark blue business suit, the same 
understated mode of dress he chose for 
Sadat’s funeral in October. Mubarak’s 
half-British wife Suzanne was equally at 
pains to distance herself from the high- 
fashion ways of Sadat’s half-British wid- 
ow Jehan: in keeping with Muslim propri- 
eties she wore a modest, high-necked, 
long-sleeved gown, and neither she nor 
her husband danced at all 
The differences in style between the 
bemedaled Sadat and the spartan Mu- 
barak are more than symbolic: they re- 
flect some policy differences, too, espe- 
cially about Egypt’s dependence on the 
US. In two private meetings with Presi- 
dent Reagan, and in sessions with Vice 
President George Bush, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and other Adminis- 
tration officials, Mubarak reaffirmed 
Egypt's friendship with the U.S. But he 
also discussed Egyptian moves toward es- 
tablishing a more independent course in 
foreign affairs. He shrugged off the 
“fuss” about improving relations with the 
U.S.S.R., including inviting back 64 Soviet 
technicians deported by Sadat. Mubarak 
stressed Egypt’s need for renewed ties to 
other Arab nations. He noted Egypt's in- 
tention to diversify its sources of arms, in- 
cluding the purchase of 20 French Mirage 
2000 jet fighters for $1 billion, with the 
help of a low-interest loan from France 
Far more disquieting, Mubarak 
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sounded dubious about the future of bilat- 
eral negotiations between Egypt and Isra- 
el on autonomy for the Palestinians of the 
Gaza Strip and West Bank, even though 
he formally upheld the Camp David ac- 
cords as the basis for Middle East peace 
He repeatedly urged “an American dia- 
logue with the Palestinians,” who, he said, 
must be given “the right to self-determina- 
tion” in “a national entity.” Thus he gave 
emphasis to the posture of the rest of the 
Arab world, where those terms are code 
phrases for a fully independent Palestin- 


Mrs. Reagan greets Mubarak at state dinner 





ian state or a West Bank confederation 
with Jordan. Israel fiercely opposes both 
those options. Said one official in Jerusa- 
lem of Mubarak’s position: “It’s an indica- 
tion, we believe, that the Egyptians are not 
really interested in achieving autonomy.” 

Indeed, Israeli leaders saw Mubarak’s 
remarks as further evidence of a general 
cooling of Egypt’s pro-Western ardor, to 
Israel’s peril, Said one: “There is a strong 
urge for renewal of ties with the Arab 
world. The Egyptians may be asked to 
pay a price for this. If so, the price will be 
paid in Israeli currency.” 

Mubarak may have sensed that he had 
pushed too hard. He reverted to the status 
quo in a formal one-minute farewell state- 
ment to Reagan. Said Mubarak: “We are 
determined to pursue our peace efforts un- 
til a comprehensive settlement is reached 
according to the Camp David accords.” 

Perhaps because the Administration 
realized that prospects were nil for a diplo- 
matic breakthrough, the White House had 
originally scheduled just 30 minutes of pri- 
vate policy conversation between Reagan 
and Mubarak. But that short shrift ran 
counter to the Administration’s aim, 
which was, as a US. official explained, “to 
establish a personal relationship” between 
Reagan and Mubarak, and the meetings 
were lengthened to one hour. 

The White House had decided in ad- 
vance to give Egypt almost everything it 
wanted, except elevation toa formal status 
of “parity” with Israel. Militarily, 
Mubarak wanted $1.5 billion a year in aid, 
half in loan and half in grants, a package 
comparable to Israel’s. Reagan instead 
pledged an increase from $900 million to 
$1.2 billion, which is probably about as 
much as Egypt can usefully absorb in a 
year 


j n nonmilitary aid, Egypt and Israel are 
already roughly comparable. Mubarak 
succeeded in persuading the U:S. to allow 
Egypt to switch the allocations from spe- 
cific projects to general sectors of the econ- 
omy, the same flexibility enjoyed by Israel 
Mubarak pushed hard for the right to shift 
expenditures from the ambitious develop- 
ments favored by Sadat, such as building 
cement factories, to small-scale construc- 
tion, especially of housing. He also wants 
to change commodity imports from luxu- 
ries to staples 

From the Administration’s point of 
view, Mubarak’s trip succeeded, as Rea- 
gan said, in demonstrating that “the 
friendship between Egypt and the US. is 
more than a compact between individuals, 
it is a commitment between nations.” 
Said Mubarak in a cheerful session at the 
National Press Club just before leaving 
“I'm very satisfied with the outcome of 
these talks.” Though differences of policy 
remain, Reagan and his top aides made 
the new President of the largest Arab 
country feel he had a dependable partner 
in Washington — By William A. Henry iil. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Washington 
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New Manin the Basement __ 


William Clark wants the Presia ential seal on for eign policy 


A s Defense Secretary Caspar Weinper- 
ger left Washington for a trip to the 
Middle East last week, Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig asked him to perform 
some diplomatic chores in Saudi Arapia_ 
Weinberger readily agreed. It was a gmali 
gesture, but a meaningful first. Far tog of. 
ten in the past, the two most powerfy] fig- 
ures in the Reagan Cabinet had actegq 
more as disputatious rivals on foreign pol- 
icy issues than as key members of the 
same Administration. 

Presidential advisers give credit for 
this exercise in internal détente to wij. 
liam P. Clark, 50, who became Ronald 
Reagan's National Security Adviser five 





Clark, left, chats with Secretary Haig and Reag. 
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With the backing of an old friend, a drive ry 


weeks ago. The transition from the State 
Department, where he served as Haig’s 
ranking deputy, to the basement of the 
White House West Wing brought the for- 
mer California jurist from relative Obscu- 
rity to one of the most important JObs in 
the Administration and immedia tely 
raised questions about his future. Would 
Clark become a rival to Haig? Woulg he 
attain as much rank and prestige as the 
White House troika, altering the tenyoys 
balance among Edwin Meese, James 
Baker and Michael Deaver? 

The answer is not yet, perhaps pri- 
marily because he has been so busy with 
his direct responsibilities. Clark’s two 
most pressing tasks are to restore SMooth 
operations in a White House foreign pyojj- 
cy apparatus that is plainly troubled, and 
to get Reagan more intimately involveg jn 

| national security affairs. Clark’s con tro- 
versial predecessor, Richard V. Allen. 
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tine, Clark sees Reagan each day for the 
“P.D.B.”—President’s daily briefing— 
and often brings along an expert to talk in 
depth on one subject. He sees Reagan at 


| other times as the need arises. 





| his Senate confirmation hearings demon- 


| such protocol is prudent. The first orna- | 





Just as important, he is making it 
clear to the other senior players that Rea- 
gan’s views must be paramount. As a de- 
cision is hatching, Clark in his slow, delib- 
erate manner is apt to punctuate the 
conversation by asking: “Mr. President, is 
that what you want to do?” On the after- 
noon of Sunday, Jan. 10, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State John Holdridge was en 
route to Peking, Reagan talked to Clark 
from Camp David. They discussed the 
statement concerning U.S. plans to sell 
more F-5 fighters to Taiwan that Hol- 
dridge was about to present. But Reagan 
was uneasy about some of the language. 
After talking to the President, Clark tele- 
phoned Holdridge. “The President has 
decided,” he began, and went on to modi- 
fy the diplomat’s assignment. Instead of 
Officially presenting the position, Hol- 
dridge would simply use the statement as 
a “talking paper.” 

Clark has been able to move so quick- 
ly not because of his own knowledge—he 
is a tyro in foreign affairs—but because of 
his intimate relationship with Reagan. In 
1967 Clark was promoted from Cabinet 
Secretary to Governor Reagan’s chief of 
staff. He served with such dispassionate 
efficiency that Reagan has trusted him 
ever since. Last year Clark reluctantly 
agreed to go to Washington as Haig’s 
deputy. He got off to a painful start when 








strated his unfamiliarity with foreign 


issues, 
Tx Clark had been pressed upon 
Haig by the Reagan circle, the two 
developed a solid relationship. Haig, 
while ever anxious to protect his own turf, 
has even shown some deference to his re- 
cent subordinate. Officials calling on 
Clark get an instant reminder of why 





ment striking a visitor’s eye is a large 
photograph dating from 1968 of three 
smiling men on horseback: Clark, his fa- 
ther and Ronald Reagan. 

The good reviews Clark has been get- 
ting during his debut period carry some 
caveats between the lines. Like Reagan, 
he has never been accused of being an in- 
tellectual. His move to the White House 
improved a messy operation but has done 
nothing to redress another chronic prob- 
lem: the Administration’s lack of a strate- 





| gic world view. 


Clark has so far been reticent about 
pushing his own positions on specific is- 
sues, or even revealing them. Those who 
know him consider him an instinctive 
hawk. Eventually, as he gains confidence, 
he is likely to reinforce Reagan’s own 
hard-line feelings, If that happens, Haig, 
who is more flexible, will be less eager to 
applaud the new master of the West Wing 
basement. —By Laurence |. Barrett 
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Enter, Stage Far Right 








Mis to the dismay of the cadres of so- 
cial conservatives and Moral Major- 
itarians who helped elect Ronald Rea- 
gan, the Administration insisted last year 
that the most prickly proposals on the 
New Right agenda, such as outlawing 
abortion and banning busing as a tool to 
desegregate schools, be put off while the 
new Government concentrated on the 
more pressing economic and budgetary 
concerns. Even now, many top officials, 
from the White House to Capitol Hill, 
would like to see these troublesome issues 
continue to simmer and sputter on a con- 
veniently distant backburner. Conserva- 
tive leaders, however, are in no mood to 
wait any longer. “Our patience is wearing 
a bit thin,” says Ronald Godwin of the 
Moral Majority. So Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina, the New Right’s Senate shep- 
herd, has insisted that Majority Leader 
Howard Baker keep his pledge to provide 
Senate time for a full debate on the social 
agenda early in this session. 

School busing is the first issue to come 
| up and the one most likely to be resolved 
to the liking of the New Right. The Senate 
last week approved, by a 58 to 38 vote, an 
amendment to a Justice Department 
funding bill. It would prohibit federal 
judges from ordering busing of students 
more than five miles as a means of elimi- 
nating racial segregation. In the Demo- 
cratic-controlled House, a similar but less 
radical measure has already passed. The 
differences will have to be resolved by a 
conference committee. 

Abortion, an even more emotional is- 
sue, will be the focus this week in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which is 
scheduled to vote on a constitutional 
amendment proposed by Republican Or- 
rin Hatch of Utah. The amendment, if 
passed by two-thirds of both houses and 
three-fourths of the states, would allow 
any state, or Congress, to outlaw abortion. 
Many conservatives prefer a more radical 
Statute, sponsored by Helms, which de- 
clares that human life, as protected under 
the Constitution, begins with conception, 
Thus any abortion would be murder. 
Since Helms’ bill does not attempt to 
amend the Constitution, it needs only a 
majority in Congress to pass. 

Allowing prayer in public schools, the 
third item on the New Right list, has con- 
gressional support that is a mile wide but 
only an inch deep. Most legislators say 
they favor finding a way to reverse the Su- 
preme Court decision that school prayers 
violate the constitutional separation of 
church and state, but they have never 
been willing to fight strongly enough to 
vote such a proposal into law. Helms has a 
bill that would do just that; if it comes toa 
clearcut roll call on the House and Senate 
floors, a majority will probably be unwill- 
ing to go on record as being opposed to al- 
lowing children to pray. 

All three of these issues, if passed into 








Congress begins work on busing, abortion and school prayer 


legislation, are likely to provoke a direct 
confrontation with the courts. First, many 
of the bills attempt to circumvent or over- 
turn rulings of the Supreme Court, such as 
its opinion, delivered in 1973, that laws 
flatly prohibiting abortions during the 
first six months of pregnancy were uncon- 
Stitutional. The courts are likely to reaf- 


| firm their past decisions on the disputed 


issues. Second, the New Right is launch- 
ing what legal scholars see as a more in- 
sidious constitutional challenge to judicial 
authority. The bills on busing, abortion 


and school prayer all seek to limit the au- | declared that anybody in the department 





Social Issues Champion Jesse Helms 


New Right patience is wearing thin. 





thority of the federal courts to rule on 
these issues. 

In the House, proponents of these 
bills will find it difficult to get them ap- 
proved by the liberal-dominated Judicia- 
ry Committee. But if they can get a “dis- 
charge petition,” signed by a majority of 


the members, they can force a head-on | 


floor vote. In the Republican Senate, 
where the New Right claims credit for 
electing up to a dozen new members in 
1980, supporters will find it easier to force 
floor debates and to cut off the filibusters 
threatened by liberal Republican Lowell 
Weicker of Connecticut. But the moral 
crusaders may discover that many of the 
freshmen they helped elect are now less 
anxious to do battle for conservative so- 
cial causes than they were when they 
were on the campaign trail. Says Senator 
James Abdnor of South Dakota, who de- 
feated Democrat George McGovern part- 
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| and Budget, and to White House Chief of 





ly by stressing social issues: “I resent that 
the New Right says they elected me. I’m 
not part of their crusade.” His attitude on 
dealing with the proposals: “Let’s get 
them over with.” 

That feeling, which prevails on Capi- 
tol Hill, is shared in the White House. The 
Administration is still embroiled in a con- 
troversy over one of its few major forays 
into issues on the conservative social 
agenda: a re-examination of the ban on 
tax exemptions for racially discrimina- 
tory schools. Last week a letter was re- 
leased by 200 employees of the Justice De- 
partment’s civil rights division arguing 
that, contrary to what Reagan claims, the 
exemptions were barred by existing legis- 
lation. A Justice Department spokesman 


who disagreed with Reagan’s approach 
was “welcome to leave.” 

As he has in the past, Reagan is likely 
to give public support to the New Right 
causes, which he does indeed care deeply 
about. But the White House political ma- 
chinery is not expected to crank upa full- | 
fledged campaign for social and moral 
legislation. Says a disillusioned Paul 
Weyrich, chief strategist for the New 
Right: “Like Pontius Pilate, they just 
want to wash their hands of the whole 
thing.” s 


Back to School 


Anderson leaves White House 








s the New Right started to fight for its 

social agenda on Capitol Hill, it was 
disturbed by word that the Administra- 
tion’s chief ideologue, Martin Anderson, 
was resigning as director of the White 
House office of policy development. An- 
derson, 45, who will leave March | to re- 
sume an academic career, formulated the 
conservative platform used by Ronald 
Reagan during his campaign for the pres- 
idency. At the White House, though, his 
role diminished. The job of putting poli- 
cies into effect and developing fresh pro- 
posals shifted to David Stockman, the en- 
ergetic head of the Office of Management 


Staff James Baker. Says one associate: 
“Marty is more of a scholar than a man- 
ager.” Anderson himself says his depar- 
ture is consistent with his philosophy: 
“This was a good Government job, but it 
is still a Government job.” 

Conservatives share his antipathy to 
federal posts but are not comforted by his 
decision. The President appointed Edwin 
Harper, 40, currently Stockman’s deputy, 
to fill the post. In contrast to Anderson, 
Harper is both a pragmatist and a late- 
comer to Reagan ranks. Coupled with the 
recent resignations of longtime Reagan 
Associates Richard Allen and Lyn Nof- 
ziger, the New Right sees Anderson’s 
leaving as another example of the de- | 
Reaganizing of the Reagan Government. 
Says Ed Feulner, president of the Heri- 
tage Foundation: “It’s beginning to look 
like a Nixon or a Ford Administration.” = 
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Lincoln at White House desk, 1961 


On the Record—Literally 








Taylor, McNamara and President Kennedy chatting in the Oval Office, 1963 


Guess what: Kennedy also taped his Oval Office conversations 


hen the existence of Richard Nix- 

on’s self-destructive, secret taping 

| system was dramatically revealed early 
one afternoon at the Senate Watergate 


hearings in July 1973, Democrats rose in | 


righteous wrath to assail the President. 
“It’s an outrage,” fumed House Speaker 
Carl Albert. “It’s so fantastic as to be al- 
most beyond belief,” stormed AFL-CIO 
President George Meany. “A violation of 
privacy,” snapped Nixon's defeated 1972 
election opponent, George McGovern. 
And when Nixon’s defenders suggested 
that he was only doing what John F. Ken- 
nedy had quietly practiced, Historian Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger Jr., a Kennedy friend 
and onetime aide, found it “in- 





and momentous events had been pre- 
served while only the President was 
aware that every comment, however un- 
kindly phrased or crudely expressed, 
might one day be revealed. The names on 
the Kennedy logs evoked an eventful era: 
General Douglas MacArthur, former 
Presidents Harry Truman and Dwight 
Eisenhower, then Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, U.N. Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson, Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and General Maxwell Taylor, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The topics they discussed included 
post-mortems on the disastrous Bay of 





gratulate California's Governor Edmund 
G. (“Pat”) Brown on his election victory 
over Nixon in 1962; a talk with his broth- 
er in 1963 to discuss articles in TIME and 
Newsweek; even chats with his wife Jac- 
queline, on topics blacked out in the logs. 
Kennedy set up the recording system 
in July 1962, and it remained in place until 
his assassination in November 1963, cap- 
turing some 600 conversations in that pe- 
riod. So secretly was the system installed 
and operated that even Theodore C. Sor- 
ensen, J.F.K.’s White House Counsel and 
longtime confidant, did not know it exist- 
ed. When he was shown a copy of the log, 
Sorensen said, “I’m dumbfounded.” 
Hidden microphones installed by the 
Secret Service could pick up conversations 
in the Oval Office and in the Cabinet 
Room. Kennedy's phone calls were re- 
corded separately on Dictabelts. The 
President could activate either 








conceivable” that J.FK. had 108 
bugged his visitors. Schlesinger 
insisted haughtily: “It was not 
the sort of thing Kennedy would 
have done.” Declared Ramsey 
Clark, Lyndon Johnson’s Attor- 
| ney General: “I don’t believe it 
happened. It’s a shameful thing 
to do.” 

To their credit, officials of 
the Kennedy Library in Boston, which 
had revealed the existence of the J.F.K 
tapes the same week the disclosure of the 
Nixon recordings was made, announced 
that they were then storing 68 Dictabelt 
recordings of telephone conversations and 
125 tapes of meetings in which President 
Kennedy took part. But they did not detail 
just how the J.EK. taping worked, tell 
who had been recorded or reveal the sub- 
jects discussed. Last week the Washington 
Post published most of the library's logs of 
these tapes, and any real distinction be- 
tween the Nixon and Kennedy recording 
practices seemed insignificant 

Once again it was clear that the words 





of historic figures dealing with both minor 
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6/28/63. Civil Rights Leaders 

6/29/63. Vietnam 

and fragmentary surmarics...: 
1) Vietnam 
2) 8/28/63. Civil Rights Leaders 
3) 8/29/63. Vietnem(corresponds to 

fuller transcript, above) 

4} JFK/LBJ re L3J gall bladder 
) JFK phone call from Ray (Shere?) 
6) 9/ 3/63. Vietnan. 


Pigs invasion of Cuba, the U.S.-Soviet 
showdown over missiles in Cuba, the 
building of the Communist Wall in East 
Berlin and the fateful decisions to send 
more U.S. military advisers into South 
Viet Nam. As the tapes ran, Kennedy 
wrestled with civil rights in the South and 
worked with his brother, Attorney Gener- 
al Robert Kennedy, to pressure Mississip- 
pi officials into accepting James Meredith 
as the first black student at the University 
of Mississippi 

The logs also disclose the curious 
range of conversations that J.F.K. taped 
a meeting about “the gift of two tame 
deer” and the retirement of two White 
House policemen; a telephone call to con- 





system by pushing a switch in his 


x office that would turn on a red 
x light at the desk of his secretary, 
Evelyn Lincoln. She would then 
x throw the appropriate switch to 
Start the recording devices. “It 
x was for history,” Lincoln ex- 


plained to TIME. “It was for the 
memoirs the President intended 
to write after he left office. He 
wanted an accurate record. We saved ev- 
erything. I even saved his doodles.” 
Kennedy and Nixon were by no 
means the only Presidents to preserve 
conversations. Lyndon Johnson could 
reach under a table in the Cabinet Room 
and throw a switch among the buttons 
marked COFFEE, TEA and FRESCA to turn 
his recorders on and off. So far, only a few 
transcripts have been made public. Harry 
Truman is known to have made about ten 
recordings, and it was revealed only last 
month that Franklin D. Roosevelt used a 
mike in his office desk lamp to record at 
least 14 press conferences and a few other 
conversations. Eisenhower is known to 
have taped Oval Office conversations for 
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more than five years without all of his visi- 
tors being aware of the spinning reels. 
Among those whose voices were captured 
on the Eisenhower tapes: Richard Nixon. 
Such critics of secret presidential re- 
cording practices as Schlesinger and Clark 
refused last week to talk about the exten- 
sive Kennedy taping. Senator Edward 
Kennedy issued a statement saying: “I am 
confident that after transcripts of the re- 
cordings are released, Americans will con- 
tinue to be proud of the presidency of John 
Kennedy.” An aide to the Senator said 
Ted would not answer reporters’ questions 
because “he doesn’t want to be put in the 
position of criticizing his brother.” 
Other old Kennedy hands were un- 
critical, even though their own off-guard 
remarks may have been recorded. Con- 
ceding that he knew nothing about the 
| taping practice, General Taylor said he 
was “not in the least” resentful, since “im- 
portant discussions require accurate rec- 
ords,” and “I’m in pretty good company.” 
Rusk said he had “no forebodings” about 
what the tapes may reveal, adding: “I 
doubt that the transcripts will shed very 
much new historical light.” McNamara 
noted that all important meetings involve 
the presence of an official transcriber, so 
“I knew damn well that a record was be- 
ing made of everything I said." Compared 
with the Nixon tapes, he predicted, “you 
won't hear many expletives.” 


he full content of the Kennedy tapes 

may not be known for some time. The 
| Kennedy family gave the recordings to 
the Kennedy Library under a deed ban- 
ning public disclosure of any transcripts 
that might embarrass a taped participant 
about personal matters while that individ- 
ual remains alive. Thus the library staff is 
expected to return to the family any tapes 
unrelated to the “business” of the presi- 
dency. What Jack said to Jackie may nev- 
er be revealed. The tapes dealing with of- 
ficial matters are being transcribed. They 
will be screened for national security con- 
siderations before being released, some of 
them later this year. Predicts Dan Fenn, 
director of the Kennedy Library: “I would 
think they are exciting historical materi- 
al, but I don’t think there is anything that 
will knock you off your chair.” 

Surprisingly, some of Nixon’s former 
aides declined the chance to criticize 
Kennedy supporters for holding a double 
standard on the Nixon-Kennedy taping 
practices. “Let’s not be naive,” said Ron 
Ziegler, Nixon’s presidential press secre- 
tary. “Taping takes place all the time, all 
over the world.” 

Still, it apparently is not as prevalent 
as it once was in the White House. Said 
David Gergen, President Reagan’s direc- 
tor of communications, about his boss: 
“We are not recording his private conver- 
sations. The only conversations that I can 
detect that are being recorded are conver- 
sations with the press.” And that, as all 
White House correspondents know, is 
done openly, with their full knowledge 
and consent. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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| Spinning a Web of Evidence 


Friends and fiber experts testify against Wayne Williams 





Accused Murderer Williams 


he state had saved one of its most 
damaging witnesses for the end. Shar- 
on Blakely, an Atlanta jewelry-store own- 
er, spoke at length last week of her trou- 


| bled friend Wayne Williams. Last spring, 


hours after Williams was first questioned 
by police about the murders of black 
youths, he phoned Blakely. “The game 
has got to come to an end sometime, 
Wayne,” she said she told him. “Before 
you get hurt, will you confess?” 

“T’'m not going to answer that,” Wil- 
liams replied. “If they get enough evi- 


dence on you, will you confess?” Wil- 
liams’ answer, according to Blakely: 
“Yes.” 


The evidence was mounting last week 
in the trial that began on Dec. 28, but Wil- 
liams, 23, a freelance news photographer, 
would confess to nothing. He is charged 
with killing Nathaniel (“Silky”) Cater, 27, 
and Jimmy Ray Payne, 21, and 
is implicated as well in the 
deaths of ten more among the 
29 blacks murdered in Atlanta 
during the two years preceding 
his arrest. Lacking any confes- 
sion, not to mention a single 
eyewitness or a murder weap- 
on, prosecutors had to argue 
their case on circumstantial 
grounds. Last week the prose- 
cution rested, after attempting 


to lay out an intricate web of Wiinwen IbebertSleney 


connections between Williams 
and the murder victims. 

Robert Henry, 37, a gardener, said 
that in May he had seen Williams leaving 
an Atlanta theater hand in hand with Na- 
thaniel Cater. Two days later, Cater’s 
body was found floating in the Chattahoo- 
chee River. The person who reports last 
seeing Payne alive also testified. A.B. 
Dean, 80, said he had observed Payne in 
Williams’ company. The young man’s 
body was dragged from the Chattahoo- 











chee five days later. 
Although Williams is on trial only for 


the murders of Cater and Payne, Judge 





| more weeks 


| Clarence Cooper has permitted evidence 


that also links the defendant with ten oth- 
er young, black, male homicide victims. 
Central to that evidence are tiny synthetic 


| textile fibers found on each of the twelve 


victims’ corpses, which forensic experts 
say were very likely picked up from Wil- 
liams’ bedding, rugs and cars. Yet it is im- 
possiblé to trace any fiber conclusively to 
a particular garment, and none potential- 
ly from the victims’ clothing was found 
clinging to Williams’ belongings. 

To establish a possible motive for the 
killings, the prosecution last week intro- 
duced testimony suggesting that Williams 
was a predatory homosexual who also 
hated his fellow blacks, especially poor 
children. Andrew Hayes, 16, said that for 
a time during 1978 he saw Williams “most 
every day,” and that Williams had tried to 
pay him to perform an act of oral sex. An- 
other black youngster, 15, testified that he 
once accepted a ride from Williams, who 
began fondling him, and then parked in a 
secluded woods. Said the boy: “When he 
went to the trunk, I jumped out and ran.” 
One witness claimed that while visiting 
Williams’ house, he saw children’s cloth- 
ing on the bathroom floor. 

The prosecutors tried to portray Wil- 
liams as having a pathological loathing of 
his sexual companions. Witnesses spoke 
of him as a man bristling with racial self- 
hatred. According to Sharon Blakely’s 
husband Eustis, an electrical engineer, 
Williams called black youngsters “street 
gruncheons.” Denise Marlin, a bookkeep- 
er for an ambulance service, said, “He 
used to call his own race niggers.’ Ambu- 
lance Driver Bobby Toland claimed that 
Williams even cited high black birth-rate 
statistics to denigrate his race. Williams 
once asked him, Toland said, 
“had I ever considered how 
many niggers could be elimi- 
nated by doing away with one 
nigger child.” 

On Friday, the defense ag- 
gressively began its counterat- 
tack. A Baptist minister and a 
former Atlanta police recruit 
damaged the credibility of 
Nellie Trammell, an impor- 
tant prosecution witness, who 
claimed she had seen Williams 
with one of the ten victims who 
have been linked to him by prosecutors. 
Dr. Daniel Stowens, a widely known pa- 
thologist who has been involved in 90,000 
autopsies, startled the courtroom by de- 
claring that he did not believe that Payne 
and Cater had necessarily been mur- 
dered. Said he of Cater’s autopsy report: 
“There is no indication of any criminal 
activity at all.” Defense lawyers will argue 
that authorities, desperate for a convic- 
tion, trumped up evidence against the de- 
fendant. The trial is expected to last four 
before the case against 
Wayne Williams i is finally settled a 
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Blurred View from the Embassy 








Captured papers reveal a confused U.S. policy about the Shah 


Tehran, Iran 
Nov. 1, 1979 


Dear Penne, 

Well, this has been another one of 
these special sort of days in Iran... a day 
that had us worried but turned out not so 
bad afterall... 


Ss: begins a letter, poignant in retro- 
spect, written by Chargé d’Affaires 
L. Bruce Laingen of the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran to his wife in Bethesda, Md. The 
deposed Shah of Iran had been admitted 
to the US. for medical treatment less than 




















allan pee Sania shredded eseiiadiins Right, paperback cover 


which helped the reassembly process. 
Even so, the militants might have needed 
40 hours to paste together a page. Said one 
Iranian official last week: “We succeeded 
because God is with us.” 

The paperbacks, which include com- 
mentaries in Farsi, would appear to repre- 
sent an extraordinary collection of secret 
diplomatic and intelligence reports cover- 
ing U.S. policy toward Iran from 1966 to 
‘79. Though not every one of the 1,000 
published pages has been judged authen- 
tic, U.S. diplomatic experts privately ad- 
mit that the papers appear to be genuine. 

The documents were carefully se- 





Some of the anal) lyses were chillingly prescient, others dangerous! ly naive. 


two weeks earlier, and Laingen was de- 
scribing an anti-American demonstration 
outside the embassy. Laingen left the let- 
ter on his office desk. Three days later— 
on Nov. 4, 1979—the embassy was over- 
run by Iranian militants and America’s 
444-day hostage ordeal began. 

The Laingen letter is among hundreds 
of classified embassy cables, Government 





documents and personal papers seized by 
the militants and published in a set of 13 
paperback books in Iran last spring. 
Though the volumes have been sold in 
Tehran for months, for about $8 a set, the 
contents became widely known only as 





the books began to be distributed in Eu- | 


rope in recent weeks. Many documents 
were found intact by the embassy at- 
tackers but others had been shredded by 
frantic U.S. personnel. These have been 
painstakingly pasted back together by the 
militants. The papers were of different 
colors—blue, pink, yellow and white— 


lected by the Iranians to 
support their charges of 
US. subversion. Yet what 
emerges from the papers | = 
that came from the “nest of 

spies,” as the Iranian annotations put it, is 
a contradictory and confused attempt by 
US. diplomats to comprehend the Shah’s 
regime, the rebellion and the post-revolu- 
tion government of Ayatullah Khomeini. 
Some analyses were chillingly prescient, 
others dangerously naive. 

Throughout the early 1970s, as Iran's 
importance as a U.S. ally grew, Washing- 
ton remained generally confident about 
its ties with Tehran. “Iran-U.S. rela- 
tions with the Shah are excellent,” 
wrote U.S. Ambassador Richard Helms 
in 1974. But Helms also advised that em- 
bassy officials take “great care” in talking 
to dissidents lest the Shah be offended 
US. intelligence thus remained fragmen- 
tary, crippling U.S. efforts to 
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| stand the growing opposition that would 












under- | 


eventually topple the Peacock Throne 

By the mid-’70s there were mixed re- 
ports on the Shah. He was characterized 
as weak and isolated, his advisers as venal 
and immoral. Claimed one 1976 CIA re- 
port: “In the Shah's family are an assort- 
ment of licentious and financially corrupt 
relatives, notably his twin sister Ashraf, a 
lady possessed of a greedy nature and 
nymphomaniac tendencies.” 

By mid-1978, as religious riots began 
to erupt across Iran, Washington still be- 
lieved the Shah to be in firm control, but 
the embassy’s political officers were decid- 
edly more pessimistic. Concluded a report 
that June: “The US. is supporting the | 
Shah, hence religious ideologues attack 
the U.S. There are situations in which the 
U.S. could turn very swiftly into a scape- 
goat for Persian problems.” 

Through the fall of 1978 the cables 
sent to Washington by U.S. Ambassador 
William Sullivan remained optimistic. He 
wrote on Oct. 19; “The Khomeni star | 
seems to be waning.” But by late Decem- 
ber, Sullivan was admitting that the “situ- 
ation is fast approaching anarchy.” On 
Jan. 16, 1979, the Shah left the country, 
and two weeks later Ayatullah Khomeini 
was in Iran. 

In the months before the embassy 
takeover, the documents indicate, U.S. of- 
ficials in Tehran made a good-faith effort 
to mend relations. Yet there were attempts 
at old-fashioned spying. The papers pur- 

port to show that the CIA at- 
| tempted to recruit Abolhas- 
san Banisadr, then an 
adviser to Khomeini and 
later President of Iran, to be 
an informer in the summer 
of 1979. A CIA agent posing 
as an American business- 
man approached Banisadr 
in Tehran and offered to 
hire him as a business con- 
sultant for $5,000 a month, 
but the attempt failed. 
These documents in- 
volving Banisadr were used 
against him in the summer 
of 1981 when, as President, 
he was waging a power 
struggle with the clerics 
around Khomeini. Banisadr finally fled 
the country last July, and now lives outside 
Paris. He blasts the Iranian militants for | 
accusing him of working for Washington. 
“American foreign policy is filthy,” he 
says, “but the Khomeini regime is filthier 
It distorted documents in translation to 
convince the Iranian people that I had ties 
with the U.S. Government.” 

Meanwhile, the Shah wanted to come 
to the U.S., but embassy officials in Tehran 
were wary. “For us now to give refuge to 
the Shah would almost certainly trigger 
massive demonstrations against our em- 
bassy,”” Laingen cabled to Washington in 
July. “With luck, they may stop at that, 
without a physical assault. But there could 
be no assurance of that. . .” 
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When the Shah was finally admitted to 
the US. for medical treatment, Laingen 
initially reported only a “minimal” re- 
sponse in Iran, but he soon knew better. 
“A negative reaction has been gradually 
building,” he cabled on Oct. 28. Three 
days later, the last message from Laingen 
recounted a conversation with a leading 
| Iranian diplomat. Reported Laingen: “He 


explain why Shah must leave U.S. . . . out- 
side pressures on the Foreign Ministry 
were too strong . . . otherwise there will be 
a crisis.” Four days later, the crisis began. 

One intriguing document did not 
touch upon U.S.-Iran relations at all. Ti- 
tled /srael: Foreign Intelligence and Secu- 
| rity Services, the 47-page CIA study, issued 
in March 1979, offered tidbits about Israeli 
efforts to blackmail and wiretap U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees. For example, Shin 
Beth, the Israeli counterespionage branch 
allegedly rigged a fake abortion case 
| against a clerk at the U.S. consulate in Je- 
rusalem in an unsuccessful effort to recruit 
him, apparently in the early '50s. There 
are accounts of efforts to bribe Marine 
guards, and in 1954 a hidden microphone 
planted by the Israelis was discovered in 
| the U.S. Ambassador’s offices in Tel Aviv. 
| Though Israeli officials neither confirm 
nor deny the charges, they point out that 
the incidents supposedly took place in the 
*50s, and claim that they would never oc- 
cur today. They contend, moreover, that 
much of the report is “disinformation” en- 
gineered by the Soviet Union. 





fter the embassy was first seized brief- 
ly by the militants in February 1979, 
Ambassador Sullivan ordered many sen- 
Silive papers shipped back to Washing- 


tions between the U.S. and Iran seemed to 
improve, most of the documents were re- 
turned to Tehran. Washington has at least 
| learned some lessons from the massive 
loss of documents. “We obviously failed to 
destroy material that should have been,” 
admits Laingen. The State Department is 
now testing more efficient means of de- 
struction, experimenting with storing sen- 
sitive information in computer banks, and 
transferring data electronically, thus re- 
ducing the need for keeping so many doc- 
uments at U.S. embassies 

The files from the embassy in Tehran 
may haunt Washington for years. One 
| high-ranking Iranian official, TIME has 
learned, claims that the published papers 
are “only the tip of the iceberg.” He says 
the militants recently discovered an ex- 
tensive microfilm library of U.S. docu- 
ments in the embassy. “We had no ink- 
ling we were sitting on such a gold mine,” 
| said the official. “We shall release 
these documents at sensitive times, in the 
best interests of the revolution.” The 
story of how the US. failed to grasp 
what was happening in Iran seems to 
be far from over. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 





made an emotional and unofficial plea to 





ton. But in the following months, as rela- | 














Federal investigators picking over the wreckage of Flight 90 in a National Airport hangar 


“We’re Going Down, Larry” 





Cockpit tapes show that the doomed jetliner was icing up 


s the snow swirled down on Washing- 
ton that Wednesday afternoon, the 


| drivers creeping past National Airport 


could barely see their way. Some even 
parked on the road and stepped out into 


the blizzard to clean their windshields of | 


the sticky snow before driving farther. On 
the runways at National, the snow and ice 
were just as bad. Several of the idling jet- 
liners returned to their bays more than 
once to be cleared of snow and ice and 
swabbed with glycol antifreeze. 

The crew in the cockpit of Air Flori- 
da’s Flight 90 were not oblivious to the 
freezing conditions; their plane had been 
de-iced twice. Yet the pilots’ attitude 
about the buildup of ice on their Boeing 
737 was at times casual, perhaps impru- 
dently so, judging from their tape-record- 
ed conversations released last week by the 
National Transportation Safety Board. 
Just after the joking stopped, the jet lum- 
bered into the air, slammed against a 
bridge and plunged into the Potomac Riv- 
er, killing the pilots, 72 others aboard and 
four passing motorists. 

The NTSB has not finished its investi- 
gation of the crash, but the pilots’ conver- 
sation supports the leading line of specula- 
tion about the causes: the snowy, 24° 
weather. First Officer Roger Alan Pettit, 
31, the co-pilot, initially expressed con- 
cern about the icy conditions, as he would 
again and again. Twenty minutes after the 


737's last glycol wash, Pettit joked: “May- | 


be we can taxi upside a some [727] sittin’ 
there runnin’ [and] blow off whatever [ice 
and snow have built up on the wings].” 
Several minutes later Pettit remarked, 
“It's been a while since we've been de- 
iced.” He remained astonished by the 
weather. “See all those icicles on the back 
there and everything?” Minutes later Pet- 
tit said, “Boy, this is a losing battle trying 
to de-ice those things. It [gives] you a false 
sense of security, that’s all it does.” Re- 
plied the pilot, Captain Larry Wheaton, 
34: “That, ah, satisfies the feds.” 
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the first sound of crushing metal. 


Unlike the pilots of several nearby 
planes, Wheaton and Pettit, neither of 
whom had had extensive experience fly- 





ing in such weather, never mentioned to | 


the control tower their concern about the 
ice each saw building up on the wings 
Pettit said only to his pilot: “This 
one’s got about a quarter to half an 
inch [of ice] on it.” Despite the unequiv- 
ocal federal regulation against flying 
with snow, frost or ice on the wings or en- 
gines, they taxied out to take off. Pettit 
was at the controls. “Slushy runway. Do 
you want me to do anything special for it 
or just go for it?” he asked. Wheaton: 
“Unless you got anything special you'd 
like to do.” Pettit then described his 
planned ascent maneuvers, with the final, 
jesting caveat, “depending on how scared 
we are,” 

Reading the transcripts last week, one 
737 pilot was surprised by the looseness of 
cockpit procedure. Said he: “I can’t imag- 
ine getting ready to roll and asking 
‘Should I just go for it?” Remarked an- 
other top airline pilot: “My God. Either 
those guys were scared to death, or they 
hadn’t the foggiest idea of what they were 
getting into.” 

As the accelerating plane splashed 
down the runway, Pettit was alarmed by 
the instrument readings for engine thrust. 
“God,” he said, “look at that thing. That 
don’t seem right, does it? Ah, that’s not 
right.” Wheaton: “Yes, it is.” Pettit: 


“Naw, I don’t think that’s right. Ah, may- 


be it is. I don’t know.” 

The jetliner took off. Seventeen sec- 
onds later, already alerted to the danger 
of a stall by the rattle of the control stick, 





Wheaton tried to will Flight 90 aloft. | 


“Forward, forward. Come on, forward. 
Forward! Just barely climb.” Five seconds 
later Pettit knew it was over. “Larry,” he 
said, “we're going down, Larry.” 


“I know it,’ Wheaton said. Before he | 


uttered his last word, the tape picked up 
a 
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Government troops in Morazan. Said Haig: “If El Salvador is captured by a violent minority, who in [ 
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To Save El Salvador 





Fearful of a leftist victory, the U.S. steps up its aid to a beleaguered regime 


“There is no mistaking that the decisive 
battle for Central America is under way in 
El Salvador.” 


© said Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs 
Thomas O. Enders last week, as 
he defended the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s support for the beleaguered civil- 
ian-military government of El Salvador 
before three U.S. congressional commit- 
tees. Enders’ statement was buttressed by 
the firmly held position of Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig. The Administra- 
tion’s top diplomat bluntly asserted before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that the US. “will do whatever is neces- 
sary” to prevent the downfall of the Salva- 
doran regime headed by President José 
Napoleon Duarte. Said Haig: “I am not 
about to lay out a litany of actions that 
may or may not take place. We are active- 
ly considering a whole range of options 
political, economic and security.” 

Was Haig hinting, as some Congress- 
| men suggested, that the U.S. might want 
to make substantial troop commitments 
in El Salvador? The answer to the ques- 
tion, from Deputy White House Press Sec- 
retary Larry Speakes, was that “the Presi- 
dent has said he has no plans to send 
troops anywhere.” But then Speakes add- 
ed: “At the moment.” 





| The fact is, there is little if any pros- 
pect that President Reagan would send 
U.S. forces into El Salvador. As Haig 
himself remarked, Reagan has a visceral 
reluctance to consider any such idea. But 
the Administration is moving quickly to 
help the Duarte government. After a 
guerrilla raid at El Salvador’s principal 
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Victims of government sweep in El Salvador 
| Certified progress on reforms. 
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military airport, llopango, the Reagan 
Administration announced last week that 
it would rush $55 million in emergency 
military aid to the Duarte regime. Much 
of the money was needed to replace six 
helicopters and eight airplanes that were 
destroyed in the guerrilla attack. The re- 
placement helicopters were already on 
their way to El Salvador last week 

The tough statements by Haig and 
Enders, and the latest relief measures, 
came as Congress was reviewing the $129 
million in economic and military support 
that the U.S. proposes to provide El Salva- 
dor in 1982. Troubled by the Duarte gov- 
ernment’s dismal human rights record, 
Congress in December demanded that 
President Reagan certify in writing that 
the Salvadorans had made a “concerted, 
significant” effort to eliminate brutality 
by local security forces, and were also 
making “continued progress” in carrying 
out political and economic reforms. Con- 
gress also demanded assurances that the 
Salvadoran regime was making “good 
faith efforts” to investigate and prosecute 
the murders there a year ago of four 
American churchwomen and two Ameri- 
can aid officials. 

The Reagan Administration duly 
submitted the required certification, even 
though the congressional demand was a 
bit unrealistic. For one thing, assigning 
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specific blame for atrocities can be diffi- 
cult in a chaotic situation like that in El 
Salvador. For another, the congressional 
directive ignored the question of murders 
carried out by the left-wing guerrillas. But 
as various human rights organizations be- 
gan to assail the U.S. for supporting the | 
Duarte government, the Administration 
took a tough stand, arguing that El Salva- 
dor occupied an important place in an 
East-West struggle for dominance in Lat- 
in America. As Haig put it, “The threat to 
democracy from opponents of peaceful 
change is particularly acute in El Salva- 
dor. The Duarte government is commit- 
ted to political reform. Its opponents are 
determined to win by force what they 
could not achieve by ballot.” Added En- 
ders: “To withhold assistance at this point 
would be to abandon E] Salvador.” 


n short, the Administration made it 

clear that it intends to draw a line in 

E! Salvador, as part of its view that So- 

viet- and Cuban-backed subversion 
lies behind armed insurrection in the 
Western Hemisphere. Said Enders, before 
a House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
“If El Salvador is captured by a violent 
minority, who in Central America would 
not live in fear? How long would it be be- 
fore strategic U.S. interests were at risk?” 

Enders’ rhetorical questions pinpoint- 
ed the reasons the Administration has 
taken such a firm position on El Salvador 
That strife-torn country of 4.9 million 
people, roughly the size of Massachusetts, 
has the highest population density (593 
per sq. mi.) and one of the lowest per capi- 
ta incomes ($670 a year) in all of Latin 
America, and Washington is committed 
to support the Duarte government at a 
time when its survival is by no means cer- 


tain. But the Administration fears that 
any slackening of U.S. support might lead 
to a major opportunity in Central Ameri- 
ca for Soviet-sponsored Cuba, abetted by 
the neighboring, Marxist-dominated San- 
dinista government of Nicaragua. U.S. 
policy is therefore to aid and encourage 
the Salvadoran government in its anti- 
guerrilla efforts, while simultaneous- 
ly supporting economic and_ political 
reforms. 

Unfortunately for U.S. planners, El 
Salvador, a beautiful country of lush vege- 
tation and picturesque mountain gorges, 
is currently one of the most violent lands 
in the world. An estimated 20,000 Salva- 
dorans have been killed in the past two 
years alone. As many as 1,000 are mur- 
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Victims of a guerrilla attack in Nueva Trinidad 
Growing concern over human rights 
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dered or disappear each month. Last 
week, for example, at least 19 people were 
killed during an antiguerrilla sweep by 
the Salvadoran army through a poor sub- 
urb of the nation’s capital, San Salvador 
According to the army, the victims were 
subversives who put up an armed resis- 
tance to the raid. But most independent 
observers agree that the victims were un- 
armed residents who were taken from 
their homes by the soldiers and shot 
Many of the corpses were clad only in 
their underwear 

Although there is documentation that 
the rebels too have been responsible for 
many random shootings, most victims of 
the violence have apparently died at the 
hands of security forces, possibly acting 
under orders from El Salvador’s right- 
wingers who oppose the Duarte govern- 
ment and are against all social reform, es- 
pecially recent land reform programs 

The position of innocent Salvadoran 
civilians caught in a crossfire between the 
opposing forces is likely to get worse be- 
fore it gets better. For one thing, the guer- 
rillas are becoming more active. Last 
week the so-called Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front launched attacks 
on Salvadoran military positions in vari- 
ous parts of the country. In one raid, the 
government claimed that the guerrillas 
killed 400 civilians, in addition to twelve 
members of a local army outpost. But 
when journalists were taken to a mass 
grave of victims of the attack, they discov- 
ered that it was not big enough to hold 
more than a dozen people. Diplomatic 
sources estimate that as many as 40 peo- 
ple may have been killed in the attack 

The guerrillas are not trying to gain 
and hold large areas of territory. They are 
not capable of doing so, and in any case 
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their strategy at the moment is evidently 
to kill as many soldiers as possible, ex- 
ploit the army’s human rights abuses, and 
disrupt the economy and the upcoming 
elections. In past months, the insurgents, 
who number between 4,000 and 6,000, 
compared with the 14,000-member Sal- 
vadoran army, have aimed at destroying 
or dominating transportation and com- 
munication links. They have often been 
highly successful: last August, up to 75% 
of the country was without electricity at 
one time or another due to guerrilla at- 
tacks. El Salvador'’s gross national prod- 
uct, which grew by 4.4% as recently as 
1978, shrank by 19.59% last year. A decline 
in world prices for such exports as coffee, 
cotton and sugar is a factor in the slump, 
but the war has brought new investment 
to a halt and driven many 
businessmen to close their 
doors and flee the country. To- 
day guerrilla groups in Usu- 
lutan department loiter openly 
along the nation’s most impor- 
tant highway, occasionally 
burning buses and trucks, col- 
lecting “revolutionary taxes” 
from travelers and delivering 
political lectures while Salva- 
doran army soldiers watch 
from a prudent distance. In 
one such incident, about 40 
guerrillas armed with M-1l6s 
and older carbines blocked the 
road and burned a cotton 
truck and a Jeep. The maraud- 
ers posed happily for pictures. 
About a mile away, a contin- 
gent of Salvadoran soldiers 
watched the billowing smoke 
rise in the sky. One of the sol- 
diers, little more than a teen- 
ager, announced that his troop 
would visit the scene of the 
blockade “later.” 


tion in El Salvador is in effect 

a standoff. And, says one U.S. observer, 
“I don’t see anything happening to 
move them out of that stalemate.” The 
guerrillas complain of shortages of mili- 
tary hardware, though the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has made frequent accusa- 
tions that significant numbers of 
weapons are being clandestinely sup- 
plied to the guerrillas by Nicaragua. Ac- 
cording to some leftist sources, the main 
reason the insurgents failed to launch 
an expected offensive in mid-January 
was that their ammunition stocks could 
not sustain both a major attack and a 
longer-range war of attrition. 

For its part, the Salvadoran army is 
plagued by lack of air transport, commu- 
nications equipment and noncommis- 
sioned officers. In October 1980, the U.S 
sent its first military advisers to El Salva- 
dor to improve the local army’s antiguer- 
rilla capabilities; today there are 51. In 
January, the U.S. began a basic training 





program for some 1,500 Salvadoran 
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troops at Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. It is the largest program of its 
kind ever undertaken by the U‘S. to train 
foreign troops on domestic soil. 


contingent of 900 or so Salva- 

doran soldiers, scheduled to ar- 

rive at Fort Bragg in mid-Feb- 

ruary to join 56 officers and 
NCOs already on the post, will learn the 
skills of a U.S. Army light-infantry bat- 
talion. The four-month intensive course 
(the equivalent of almost a full year's 
training for U.S. troops) is aimed at 
helping the Salvadorans operate in coor- 
dinated fashion as a large-scale military 
unit, something that the handful of US. 
instructors in El Salvador have been un- 
able to pass on. Some 600 other Salva- 





Despite the recent guerril- Marxist insurgents near Usulut4n after burning a government truck 


from a share in political power. Thus 
the campaign field consists of only eight 
parties, most of them far to the right of 
President Duarte’s Christian Democrats. 
There is every possibility that the guer- 
rilla forces, who control some 30 Salva- 
doran municipalities, will do their ut- 
most to disrupt the voting through 
intimidation or armed attacks. 

Nonetheless U.S. policymakers are 
counting heavily on the elections to aug- 
ment the power and authority of Salva- 
doran civilians, notably President 
Duarte, in dealing with the militant left 
and the paramilitary right. Duarte, a 
longtime opponent of the right-wing 
landowners and military figures who 
have dominated El Salvador for de- 
cades, was installed as President only 
cinoveanre After a “progressive” military 
coup in October 1979. A 
Duarte victory in the election 
would give his Christian 
Democrats a major say in re- 
designing El Salvador’s politi- 
cal constitution and would 
also help dispel the suspicion 
that Duarte is critically de- 
pendent on the powerful local 
oligarchy. 

The Christian Democrats 
are still the favorites in the 
election, but an ominous dark 
horse party is gaining popu- 
larity fast. That group is ARE- 
NA (the Spanish acronym for 
National Republican  Alli- 
ance), an ultrarightist organi- 
zation headed by suave and 
ruthless Roberto d’Aubuisson, 
a former Salvadoran national 
guard intelligence officer. 

Last December, most dip- 
lomatic analysts in San Salva- 
dor estimated that D’Aubuis- 
son, who is known locally as 
“Major Bob,” would be lucky if 











la activity, the military situa- 7}e bartle under way could become a much bloodier affair. 


doran trainees, who arrived at Fort 
Benning three weeks ago, are being giv- 
en a combined 14-week basic training 
and officer candidate course. In their 
case, the aim is to build leadership qual- 
ities and to learn tactics like “military 
operations in an urban terrain,” mean- 
ing, among other things, the proper 
techniques for house-to-house searches. 
U.S. military training may well pay 
off for El Salvador in the medium and 
long term, but Washington hopes for 
more immediate political benefits from 
its policies to arrive no later than 
March 28. That is the date of El Salva- 
dor’s constituent assembly elections, 
leading to a new constitution, which the 
U.S. hopes will be an important step for 
the country on the road to democratic 
civilian rule. The voting results are 
bound to be contentious, since all left- 
wing parties in the country have an- 
nounced a boycott of the proceedings in 


order to protest their current exclusion 





Willwerth/San Salvador 


his party were chosen by 1,000 
of the country’s | million to 1.5 
million eligible voters. Now, its appeal 
bolstered by slick public relations tech- 
niques and energetic grass roots cam- 
paigning that emphasize law and order, 
ARENA’s popular strength is estimated at 
15% of the electorate, vs. the Christian 
Democrats’ 40%. ARENA’s popular sup- 
port is still rising. Says one Western diplo- 
mat in El Salvador: “D’Aubuisson is now a 
third force.” He may yet ally himself with 
the conservative National Reconciliation 
Party, the traditional political vehicle of 
the oligarchy, which has 30% support. 
Thus it is conceivable that Christian 
Democrat Duarte could be maneuvered 
out of the presidency, making the prob- 
lems of social and political reform in 
El Salvador even more difficult. If that 
happens, the battle for Central America 
that U.S. policymakers feel is now under 
way could well become a much bloodier 
affair —By George Russell. Reported 
by Johanna McGeary/Washington and James 
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“Welcome Home, Soldier” 


Dozier tells his story, and the Red Brigades crackdown goes o1 on 


“4] know you don’t like being praised 
for what you only consider your 
duty,” Ronald Reagan told the guest of 
honor with mock sternness at last week’s 
annual National Prayer Breakfast in 
Washington. “Forgive me. I'm going to 
pull rank on you.” With that, the Com- 
mander in Chief proceeded to lavish an 
encomium on Brigadier General James 
L. Dozier for bravery during his 42-day 
ordeal as a prisoner of Italy’s Red Bri- 
gades terrorists. Added Reagan with deft 
simplicity: “Welcome home, soldier.” 

For the trim, crew-cut Dozier, 50, the 
days following his dramatic rescue by a 
team of Italian antiterrorist commandos 
on Jan. 28 have been a whirlwind of de- 
briefings, press conferences and meetings 
with heads of state in both Italy and 
the U.S. Before flying to Washington for 
breakfast with Reagan, the general 
lunched with Italian President Sandro 
| Pertini, then met with Prime Minister 
| Giovanni Spadolini at Rome’s Chigi Pal- 
ace. Throughout, Dozier handled himself 
like a practiced politician, showing no 
signs of the anxiety or depression that so 
often afflicts victims of a hostage taking. 
Only once, when his Air Force C-141 
transport dipped a wing dangerously low 
during an aborted landing at Andrews 
Air Force Base, was his homecoming po- 
tentially marred. When the plane finally 
touched down safely, Dozier greeted Vice 
President George Bush on the tarmac 
with characteristic unconcern. Said he: 
“It's doggone good to be home.” 

For a man who had just endured six 
weeks of virtual immobilization at the 
hands of captors with a reputation for 
cold-blooded murder, it was a remarkable 
performance. Dozier forthrightly admit- 
ted he had been too busy to heed repeated 
warnings about potential terrorist attacks 
before his abduction. From the moment 

he was taken to the terrorists’ Padua 
| apartment on Dec. 17, Dozier was chained 
by his left ankle and right wrist to a raised 
wooden platform covered by a small 
camping tent. He was never allowed to get 
up or move around the apartment outside 
the tent. He washed himself with a pail of 
water brought to him once a week, and 
was supplied with a chemical toilet. His 
captors hung a white 40-watt light bulb in 
the tent during what Dozier took to be 
daytime, and replaced it with a blue 40- 
watt bulb, presumably at night. His daily 
regimen included exercising as best he 
could inside the tent, occasionally reading 
| (George Orwell's 1984, clippings from 
TIME and various newspapers about his 
abduction), playing solitaire and napping. 
He was regularly fed “well-balanced” 
meals (meat, green vegetable, sometimes a 
starch) by his captors, who always wore 
| ski masks in his presence. “At no time,” 
Dozier said, “did I see anyone with his or 
| her face uncovered.” 
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The brigatisti also ensured that Do- 
zier could not hear their conversations, 
mainly by forcing him to listen to blaring 
rock music through a stereo headset. He 
finally persuaded them to lower the vol- 
ume and supply quieter music (George 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, some 
waltzes), but not before his hearing had 
deteriorated noticeably. Joked Dozier, 
who often had to cup a hand around his 
ear to hear reporters’ questions: “For 
those of you who haven't listened to hard 
rock for eight or nine hours at a stretch, 
you ought to try it sometime. I don’t see 
how the teen-agers do it.” But by far the 
worst of the ordeal for Dozier, who nor- 
mally jogs 24 miles a day, was the lack of 
exercise and the “excruciating boredom.” 

His interrogations, which were heavi- 








captors, under questioning in Padua, were 
“singing like canaries,” as the Milan daily 
Il Giorno put it. Two of them, Cell Leader 
Antonio Savasta and his girlfriend Emilia 
Libera, among others, were quickly 
named as participants in the 1978 Red 
Brigades slaying of former Prime Minis- 
ter Aldo Moro. Savasta and Cesare di Le- 
nardo have been implicated in the kid- 
naping and murder of Industrialist 
Giuseppe Taliercio last year. 

Working from a growing wealth of 
clues and leads, Italian police and carabi- 
nieri last week continued to flush out new 
terrorist suspects, documents, hideouts 
and weapons. Near Pisa, three more sus- 
pects were picked up in connection with 
the Dozier case. In Udine, nine Red Bri- 
gades members were arrested, including 
Gianni Francescutti, 37, who is suspected 
of leading the Taliercio operation. Near 
Venice, a yacht owned by Dr. Mario 
Frascella was confiscated. Reason: au- 
thorities suspect that Frascella’s daughter 
Emanuela, 21, who rented the Padua 
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The brigadier general recounts details of his captivity at Pentagon briefing 





The worst part of his six weeks with murderous captors was the “excruciating boredom.” 


ly edited to form the text of a “commu- 
niqué” his captors released during his im- 
prisonment, did not amount to much 
One reason was Dozier’s perfunctory Ital- 
ian, which finally drove his questioners to 
supply him with an Italian-English dic- 
tionary. Nor, he said, had there been any 
“real serious effort” to extract military se- 
crets from him. The general revealed, 
however, that he had tried unsuccessfully 
to signal that he was well by making a V 
sign with his fingers in a photograph re- 
leased by the terrorists. 


hroughout, said Dozier, “there was no 

attempt to talk to me or establish a 
rapport. It was just a businesslike ar- 
rangement.” At no time was there any vi- 
olence, apart from the abduction itself. 
Said Dozier: “I guess if you had an array 
of various types of bums and criminals, 
these would have to be at the top of the 
heap.” 


Meanwhile, several of Dozier’s five 





apartment where Dozier was held, had 
used the boat for running guns from the 
Middle East to Italy. In Volpago, police 
found another terrorist arms cache con- | 
taining machine guns, grenade launchers 
and plastic explosives. As a result of the 
Dozier case, police have rounded up over 
130 suspected terrorists and uncovered as 
many as 35 of their hideouts. The count is 
likely to increase in the coming weeks. 
After Dozier completes several days of 
debriefings with U.S. officials in Washing- 
ton this week, the Pentagon will have to 
decide whether he will return to his NATO 
assignment in Verona. Italian authorities 
believe he is still a prime target for a Red 
Brigades assassination attempt. Though 
Dozier would like to return, he admits his 
presence might create problems. For now, 
he is content to take a well-earned two- 
week leave. Confessed the soldier turned 
hero in a moment of candor: “I’ve been on 
a treadmill.” —8y Russ Hoyle. Reported by 
Barry Kalb/Rome and Bruce Nelan/Washington | 
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Tightening Belts at Gunpoint 


Riots in Gdansk and shock at the supermarket 





f Poland’s ill-fated democratic experi- 

ment had a capital city, it was surely 
the Baltic port of Gdansk. Solidarity, the 
independent trade union, was born in the 
city’s sprawling Lenin shipyard in August 
1980. When the government of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski crushed that move- 
ment last Dec. 13, it died hardest in 
Gdansk. Three days after martial law was 
declared, protesters there engaged securi- 
ty forces in pitched battles that, according 
to the government, left at least nine civil- 
ians dead. Gdansk continues to resist. 
The government announced last week 
that new street clashes near the Lenin 
shipyard had ended in 14 injuries and the 
detention of 205 demonstrators. 

The six-hour uprising began after 
shipyard workers placed flowers at the 
base of a 140-ft. steel monument honoring 
their comrades who were killed by gov- 
ernment troops in Gdansk during the ri- 
ots of 1970. Teen-agers and university 
students began chanting slogans against 
martial law and, according to Polish au- 
thorities, tried to storm public buildings. 
Independent witnesses, however, report 
that the incident began when ZOMO po- 
lice suddenly charged the peaceful gath- 
ering. Police hurled tear gas grenades into 
the crowd and fired water cannons 
through the narrow streets of the city’s 
old town to contain the demonstrators. 
The riots were the first violent protest 
against martial law since miners clashed 
with police at the Wujek mine in Silesia 
on Dec. 16. 

In a show of summary justice, civilian 
courts promptly sentenced 101 youths in- 
volved in the Gdansk riots to jail terms 
ranging from one to three months. In the 
Silesian military zone, meanwhile, eleven 
miners charged with organizing strikes at 
the Ziemowit coal mine in December re- 
ceived harsh sentences of three to seven 
years. In the northern town of Slupsk, six 
Solidarity members were given one- to 
44-year sentences for continuing their 
union activities. 

The government blamed the Gdansk 
upheaval on the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s increasingly strident criticism of 
martial law. In particular, they attacked 
the U.S.-sponsored telecast Let Poland Be 
Poland, which was beamed by satellite to 
at least 50 countries last week. Com- 
plained Warsaw's party daily, Trybuna 
Ludu: “It is not by accident that the 
street demonstrations in Gdansk coincid- 
ed with the so-called Solidarity Day 
[Jan. 30] proclaimed in the United 
States.” 

In fact, Poles had plenty to be angry 
about right at home. Consumer price 
hikes of up to 400% took effect last week, 
and stunned shoppers were grumbling 
bitterly about the soaring cost of living. 














“We don’t have to dress, but we do have to 
eat,” complained a woman waiting in a 
long line at one downtown Warsaw super- 
market. When shoppers there reached the 
white enamel butcher’s counter, they 
found that the popular zwyczajna sausage 
had gone up from 40 to 190 zlotys (51¢ to 
$2.42 at the official exchange rate) per kg. 
A small canned ham had jumped from 
200 to 600 zlotys ($2.55 to $7.75). A white- 
haired woman who had been hovering on 
the edge of the meat line turned away 
with only a loaf of brown bread in her 
wire basket. “I'm terrified,” she confided. 
“I'm a widow on a pension. How am I go- 
ing to live?” 

There were good economic reasons 
for raising prices: food subsidies last year 
cost the government $4.6 billion (at cur- 
rent exchange rates), 21 times more than 
in 1970. With the Polish economy on the 
verge of collapse, the government argues 
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| ness varied from 20% at some factories to 


arnt 
that there is no alternative to severe belt 
tightening. At the same time, officials an- 
nounced that wages and savings accounts 
would be boosted by an average of 20% to 
help soften the blow. | 
Attempts to raise food prices have 
sparked three major uprisings since 1970, 
so the martial-law regime was taking no 
chances this time. Riot police were quar- 
tered in downtown Warsaw hotels. At 
factory gates and checkpoints along the 


| city’s main roads, police and soldiers tot- 


ing Soviet-designed AK-47 Kalashnikov 
rifles stood grim-faced in the 14°F cold. 
Despite the limited resumption of gaso- 
line sales last week, drivers still needed 
special permits to travel between cities; 
as a result, highways remained almost 
deserted. 

The government cannot, of course, or- 
chestrate long-term economic recovery 
with tanks and guns. For that, it must win 
some measure of popular acceptance. Yet 
Jaruzelski's regime still has little support 
from key groups within Polish society. 
Many intellectuals and artists are quitting 
their jobs rather than submit to the vet- | 
ting of loyalty that the government now 
requires. One Warsaw cardiologist re- 
ports that his intellectual friends have 
been “beseeching us for disability certifi- 
cates so they can stay at home and avoid 
compromising themselves.” In the past 
month, petitions bearing the signatures of 
more than a hundred prominent intellec- 
tuals and cultural figures have demanded 
an end to martial law and the liberation of 
some 5,000 interned Solidarity members 
and sympathizers. 


he average age in Poland is 28, and 

young people are unreconciled to the 
sudden dashing of their hopes. A few days 
after the students in Gdansk rioted last 
week, teen-agers in Warsaw held silent 
protests at their schools, wearing dark 
clothes and refusing to speak as they 
walked through the corridors with bowed 
heads. In Wroclaw, students at a techni- 
cal university chanted antigovernment 
slogans and banged on their windowsills 
for two consecutive nights. 

Some workers support Jaruzelski’s at- 
tempts to restore order, but the majority 
bitterly oppose the suppression of Solidar- 
ity. The union's active underground puts 
out weekly news bulletins bearing the in- 
structions: READ! COPY! PASS ON! The un- 
derground called for a half-hour strike on 
Jan. 29 in Wroclaw, and the latest bulle- 
tin reports that the slowdown’s effective- 


70% at others. One recent leaflet, titled 
Weekly News of the War, included in- 
structions on staging production slow- 
downs. It also reminded workers that the 
authorities “have only tanks, rifles and 
clubs. We have Solidarity, which is more 
powerful.” 

In fact, no one really knows how pow- 
erful Solidarity is any longer. Reports cir- 
culated last week that Union Leader Lech 
Walesa, after being served with an indefi- 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
just made things a little hotter 


for the competition. 


Last year The Northwestern’s “Get More 
Out of Life” program provided an 
astounding three billion dollars in extra 
coverage to our policyowners without an 
increase in premiums! 

And after the dust had settled, the life 
insurance industry breathed a collective 
sigh of relief. Surely, Northwestern Mutual 
would wait a while before initiating any 
more precedent-breaking innovations. 

But they were wrong. 

This year we are introducing seven new 
plans specifically designed to provide you 
with superior value in life insurance. 
From great new whole life plans, to an 
Extra Ordinary Term policy that builds 
cash value. 


And we are now offering the most 
coverage for the lowest premiums in 
our history! 

But this is nothing new. For the past 
125 years Northwestern Mutual Life has 
constantly improved the products we 
offer you. 

Why should this year be any different? 

Our newest plans are just another 
example why other life insurance com- 
panies have come to realize that we're a 
tough act to follow. 
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The Quiet Company 


A tough act to follow 
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nite detention notice, has agreed to begin 
talks with the government. But he was 
said to have requested the assistance 
of two key Solidarity aides, also under 
detention: Catholic Journalist Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki and Historian Bronislaw 
Geremek. According to some accounts, 
another adviser, Economist Romuald 
Kukulowicz, has volunteered to be in- 
terned with Walesa to keep him company 
in the government guesthouse north of 
Warsaw where the union leader is report- 
edly being held. A site and starting date 
for the talks have not been disclosed. 
Meanwhile, Walesa’s wife Danuta was re- 
ported to have given birth to the couple’s 
seventh child, a girl, on Jan. 27. As of last 
week the infant was unnamed because au- 
thorities would not allow Walesa to be in- 
| formed of the birth. 





hat might come of negotiations, if 

any take place, is hard to predict. 
Government Spokesman Jerzy Urban 
said last week that the future labor unions 
would probably be formed along individ- 
ual industrial and professional lines, like 
the old party-controlled groups that Soli- 
darity supplanted. Jaruzelski has prom- 
ised to restore some form of independent 
trade union, but the government surely 
will not allow the sort of autonomous na- 
tional organization that Solidarity had be- 





to use talks with Walesa to keep the lid on 
popular discontent while rebuilding the 
country’s shattered Communist Party, 
which is being systematically purged of 
liberal elements. 

The only major institution still outside 
the government's control is the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which about 90% of 
Poland's 36 million people belong. Led by 
Archbishop Jozef Glemp, the Polish Pri- 
mate, the hierarchy has recently stepped 
up its criticism of martial law and reiter- 
ated its demand for the release of all in- 
ternees. But Glemp, who urges peaceful 
dialogue between the authorities and Soli- 
darity, has been careful not to attack the 
regime directly or incite the sort of popu- 
| lar violence that might prompt a Soviet 

invasion. 

Glemp and other church leaders flew 
to Rome last week for consultations with 
Polish-born Pope John Paul II. It was 
Glemp’s first meeting with the Pontiff 

| since the crackdown, and church strategy 
in the face of martial law was high on 
their agenda. Also under discussion was 
| John Paul’s planned pilgrimage to the 
Czestochowa monastery, Poland’s holiest 
shrine, next August. But Poland’s Com- 
munist authorities may block that trip. 
The Pope’s last visit to his homeland in 
1979 touched off an enthusiastic outpour- 
ing of nationalist sentiment and helped 
create the moral climate from which Soli- 
darity emerged. It was a performance that 
the Jaruzelski regime would rather not 
see repeated. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Warsaw 








come. Many Warsaw-based diplomats | 
feel that the government will cynically try 


| pipeline from the Soviet Union to West- 


Reagan’s No-Default Policy 





The U.S. decides not to declare Poland bankrupt—yet 


hen a private borrower cannot pay 
back a U.S. Government guaran- 
teed loan, he is declared in default. His 
| credit rating and his good name are 
ruined. But when the debtor is another 
nation, especially a sensitive case like Po- 
land, life is more complicated. Amid 
much internal debate and controversy, 
the Administration agreed to pay $71 mil- 
lion in January installments on money 
borrowed by Poland to finance grain pur- 
chases, deferring for now the option of de- 
| Claring the military regime in default. 
Allowing Warsaw and its overbearing 
Soviet sponsors to avoid the real and sym- 
bolic consequences of bankruptcy made it 
seem that the Administration was not 
willing to back up with substantive, tough 








Making Moscow pick up the tab. 


action its tough talk about punishing 
those responsible for last December's mil- 
itary crackdown. Poland is clearly bank- 
rupt; there is no way it can meet all of the 
interest payments on its outstanding $28 
billion debt to Western nations and 
banks. With a public declaration of de- 
fault, hard-liners argue, the credit of all 
Communist countries would be justifiably 
jeopardized and the failures of their eco- 
nomic systems exposed. In addition, re- 
fusing to keep Poland solvent would 
squarely place the burden of that coun- 
try’s economy on Soviet shoulders, and 
Moscow would have to come up with the 
capital to continue its client’s survival. 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger, one of the Administration’s principal 
proponents of declaring default, has re- 
portedly argued that increasing the credit 
burden on Moscow might slow construc- 
tion of a proposed $15 billion natural-gas 
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ern Europe. The U.S. is anxious to scuttle 
the pipeline because it would make West- | 
ern Europe dependent on the U.S.S.R. for | 
vital energy. 

At the Treasury and State Depart- 
ments, however, officials argue that there 
is nothing to be gained at the moment by 
declaring default. The current payments 
merely continue the process, which was 
begun last year, of rescheduling Poland’s 
debt obligations. The U.S. action does not 
relieve Warsaw of the duty to pay the 
money eventually. The Poles are current- 
ly not being allowed to borrow more, nor 
do they have enough assets that could be 
seized to cover their debt. Poland is at 
least attempting to pay off some of its in- | 
terest obligations to private Western 
banks, and has met close to $350 million 
in payments, out of $500 million owed in 
1981. As Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week, “Had we called de- 
fault, Poland would have been relieved of 


that burden.” 
| esa leaders and bankers, and 

Officials of the International Mone- 
tary Fund are also firmly against declar- 
ing Poland in default, arguing that it 
would hurt the Western banking system 
more than the East-bloc economy. Be- 
cause West Germany, France and Eng- 
land hold much of the Polish debt, they 
would quickly be forced to declare default 
and chase after Warsaw’s assets if the 
U.S. took such action. The West would 
have severe trouble if forced to absorb not 
only Poland's debt but also the $52 billion 
owed by Hungary, Rumania and other 
Eastern European countries that may 
have to default if Poland does. Says Gor- 
don Richardson, governor of the Bank of 
England: “It is not a very good idea to 
pursue policies that put at risk the whole 
international monetary system.” Britain 
last week announced its own sanctions 
against Poland, including barring any 
new financial credits. 

The dilemma has split the Adminis- 
tration. Weinberger made clear his dis- 
sent from the current no-default policy at 
a dinner with reporters last week. At the 
next National Security Council meeting, 
Weinberger in effect apologized for his in- 
discretion. Reagan, however, made it 
known that the issue was still open, telling 
intimates that he was only deferring de- 
fault “for the moment.” Poland has more 
than $100 million of federally insured 
payments that are due to U.S. banks in 
February and March, and $221.3 million 
more due this year. Although the U.S. has | 
not played its default card, neither has it | 
been discarded. The U.S. will hold the op- 
tion in its hand only as long as it is more 
valuable there than on the table. a 
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Qualityis Job1 


“Tt all starts 


here at 


the Design 


Center” 


JACK TELNACK 


Exec. Director, Design 


Ford Motor Company’s Design 
Center is where the shapes of 
tomorrow’s new Ford, Lincoln 
and Mercury vehicles are 
conceived. 

It is also where quality 
begins. No matter how attractive 
a new model might look, it must 
also be engineered so that every 
part goes together properly on the 
assembly line. 

So our designers are 
responsible for following their 
creations right through the 
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manufacturing process to see that 
quality is maintained. 

There’s a new spirit at Ford 
Motor Company. And everyone is 
involved— from the man in the 
corner office to the people on the 
assembly line. 

This dedication to quality is 
already paying off. Overall, a 25% 
year-to-year improvement in 
quality, as reported by our new 
car owners. 

At Ford Motor Company, 
Quality is Job 1. 


Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 








Close your eyes. 
Now have someone 
read this to you. 


You are blind. A student. Facing four years of college 
With about thirty-two textbooks to read. Plus fifty supplemental texts 
How are you going to manage? 
With Recording for the Blind. Since 1951. we've helped over 53,000 blind, 
perceptually and physically handicapped students get through school 
By sending them recordings of the books they need to read. Free 
Recording for the Blind is non-profit, and supported by volunteers and 
contributions from people like you who can imagine what it's like to be blind 
Your tax-deductible donation will help our students meet their 
educational goals. Wed all be grateful 
If you want to know more aboutus, write 
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Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
an educational lifeline 
Station E, 215 East 58th Street., New York, New York 10022, 
(212) 751-0860. 
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To cut phone charges 
up to 30%, Midwestern 
business is moving 

to ROLM. 


More than 550 companies in Chicago, 

St. Louis, Springfield, and Kansas City have 
gotten together on one phone. Rolm. And for 
good reason. A Rolm computerized business 
telephone system can cut your company’s 
phone bill. Automatically. By as much as thirty 
per cent, each month. 


How does Rolm come through? 


¢ Through Route Optimization, the Rolm 
computer searches for and finds the least 
costly calling route, each time you make a 
long distance call. 








¢ Through Toll Restriction, the Rolm 
computer can control unnecessary long 
distance privileges, at specific extensions. 


¢ Through Call-Recording, Rolm provides 
you with a computerized breakdown of your 
phone charges, in detail. It's the information 
you need for cost-effective management. 


And there's much more to Rolm’s control over 
telephone charges for companies with 24 to 
4,000 extensions. Find out, by calling Carol 
Rogers at 800-221-1277. With asystem 
designed to save you money, Rolm is moving 
into the office of the future, now. 
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Business is moving to Rolm. 


WEDNESDAY FREE DAY 











SPEND FOUR NIGHTS WITH US ON BUSINESS. WE’LL GIVE YOU 
ONE NIGHT FOR PLEASURE. FREE. 


They don’t even have to be four in the center of downtown Chicago. 
nights in a row. Any four nights earn you With luxurious guestrooms, fine 
one night free of charge. Or if you want, restaurants and lounges, exclusive 
you can get a $40 Holiday Inn Guest free parking, indoor and outdoor 
Check which can be used anywhere in swimming pools, even a complete 
the world. sports complex with tennis, racquetball 

We're the Holiday Inn Chicago City and more. 

Centre, Mart Plaza and Lake Shore Where doing business becomes 
Drive. Three unique highrise hotels right _a pleasure. 

CHICAGO CITY CENTRE MART PLAZA LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
300 East Ohio Street 350 North Orleans Street 644 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 Chicago, Illinois 60654 Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 787-6100 (312) 836-5000 (312) 943-9200 
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Free parking for your convenience. 


Free day subject to av ailability, Offer good thru March 31, 1982. Not valid for specially rated programs. Ask for details upon check-in 
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Straining the Ties that Bind 
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Vietnamese troops with a Soviet tank, destroyed in 1980 by Khmer Rouge, near Thailand 








A joke currently circulating in Ho Chi 
Minh City (Saigon) recounts an 

apocryphal exchange of cables between 
| Hanoi and Moscow. “Tighten your belts,” 
wires Moscow in response to a Vietnam- 
ese plea for increased economic aid. Ha- 
noi’s reply: “Please send belts.” 

Such black-market humor contains 
more than a morsel of truth. Ever since 
the People’s Republic of China canceled 
its Vietnamese development programs in 
1978, the Soviet Union has supplied the 
Southeast Asian nation with everything 
from brandy to ball bearings. Since Janu- 
ary 1979, when the Vietnamese invasion 


Cambodia) caused most Western nations 
to suspend their Viet Nam aid programs, 
Hanoi's dependence on the Soviet Union 
has become near total. Today, money 
from Moscow is an important component 
of the economies of Kampuchea and 
Laos, and most especially of Viet Nam, 
which receives about $3 million a day in 
Soviet assistance. 

The Soviet Union is already burdened 
by the effects of overcentralized planning 
and lagging industrial and agricultural 
production, of shouldering the Polish debt 
and of financing a war in Afghanistan. 
Lately, the U.S.S.R. has been selling gold 
to make up for a currency shortage caused 
by a serious shortfall in last year’s grain 
harvest. As a result, Moscow has been cut- 
ting back on its aid to all of Southeast Asia. 
The Soviets were forced to reduce their 
1981 grain shipments to Kampuchea by 
almost half, from a promised 100,000 tons 
to only 55,000. The price Viet Nam pays 
for Soviet petroleum rose from $4 to $16 
per bbl. in 1981. This year, oil-import sub- 
sidies for Laos have been ended. 

The percentage of aid supplied to 
Kampuchea by the entire Communist 
| world is declining. Since October 1979, 
$488 million has been provided by the So- 
viet bloc. Last year the total was $103 mil- 





of neighboring Kampuchea (formerly | 





With troubles elsewhere, Moscow cuts its Indochina aid 


lion, and only five socialist countries— 
mainly the Soviet Union and East Ger- 
many—contributed at all. By comparison, 
50 non-Communist donor nations to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNI- 
CEF) sent $190 million in relief aid to 
Kampuchea in 1981. 

This group—which includes Austria, 
India, the U.S., Israel and Thailand—will 
meet at the U.N. in New York City this 
week to decide the amount of assistance 
Kampuchea needs for the coming year. 
During the past four months, three sepa- 
rate U.N. missions have found that Kam- 
puchea is short 278,000 pounds of food. 
Rice shipments alone will cost $500 a ton. 

Without continued high levels of hu- 
manitarian aid to Kampuchea, Viet Nam 
will be hard pressed to maintain its pres- 
ence there, Hanoi is in debt for $3 billion in 
foreign currency, almost half from non- 
Communist countries. Thus when those 
donor nations meet this week they will be 


confronted by a difficult moral and politi- | 


cal choice: either to provide aid to Kampu- 
chea and risk subsidizing the communiza- 
tion of the Khmer people, or to stop it and 
risk losing thousands of innocent lives. 


! n Viet Nam, the Soviet Union is still 
praised officially as the country’s eco- 
nomic savior. Vietnamese factories with 
Soviet experts are termed “seething with 
friendship” by the Viet Nam News Agen- 
cy. Under the current five-year plan 
(1981-1986), the Soviets have pledged to 
help Viet Nam with more than 100 devel- 
opment projects. Soviet engineers are al- 
ready at work on a hydroelectric power 
plant north of Hanoi and are drilling 
wells at the site of the old Mobil Oil con- 
cession near Vung Tau. 

In spite of such cheery cooperation, 
many Vietnamese are beginning to ques- 
tion the competence of their biggest bene- 
factor. In seven years the Soviets have yet 
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The Thang Long bridge across the Red 
River is a strand of spanless girders; a 
much publicized Soviet highway from Sa- 
vannakhet, in Laos, to Quang Tri is most- 
ly a dirt track. The only construction | 
projects that have been finished are those 
that enhance the Soviet image, like the 
ground satellite stations that allowed di- 
rect broadcast of the 1980 Moscow Olym- 
Pics, or those that have some military ap- 
plication, like a ship-repair facility at 
Cam Ranh Bay. 

Though Soviet-Vietnamese relations 
are basically solid, there are signs of 
stress. A Soviet request last June to as- 
sume management of Vietnamese devel- 
opment projects was denied. A more seri- 
ous conflict occurred in December when 
the Vietnamese booted Pen Sovan, gener- 
al secretary of Kampuchea’s Communist 
Party, from the government, apparently 
for trying to chart a political course inde- 
pendent of Viet Nam. The Soviet Ambas- 
sador in Hanoi made his displeasure 
known at the government New Year’s 
party by refusing to take his designated 
Seat next to Foreign Minister Hun Sen. A 
long, embarrassing silence followed, until 
a quick-thinking Bulgarian plopped into 
the empty chair. 


End Game 
A fast is broken 


hen Lidiya Vashchenko, 30, was 

admitted to Moscow’s Botkin Hos- 
pital Jan. 30, her weight had dropped 
from 115 Ibs. to 84 Ibs., and she was dehy- 
drated. Still she refused to eat until doc- 
tors threatened force-feeding. A visitor 
from the Illinois-based Christian Legal 
Society last week reported that Vashchen- 
ko was out of intensive care and “in good 
spirits.” 

Her recovery was a new twist in a par- 
ticularly sensitive diplomatic stalemate. 
The Siberian Seven—Vashchenko, four 
family members and two friends—have 
lived in a 12-ft. by 20-ft. room in the base- 
ment of the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
since they crashed past embassy guards in 
1978. They had hoped, vainly, that U.S. 
diplomats could arrange their departure 
from the Soviet Union, where they have 
suffered persecution for their Pentecostal 





beliefs. On Christmas Day, Vashchenko’s | 


mother Augustina began a hunger strike, 
and Lidiya joined three days later. As her 
health deteriorated, embassy officials de- 
cided to have her moved to the hospital. 
Vashchenko’s decision to eat sur- 
prised family members, but they were 
glad that her health was improving. 
When she leaves the hospital, she may be 
sent home to Siberia, to a psychiatric hos- 
pital for observation and questioning, or 
possibly to jail. “I don’t think that I 
want to disgrace our friends,” she wrote 
in a letter. “I believe that soon I will 
stand before the KGB. Then [my fate] will 


to complete a major development project. | be their business.” = 
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MIDDLE EAST 





F or months diplomats and military 
experts around the world have 
been expecting land and air strikes 
by Israeli forces against Palestine 
Liberation Organization strongholds 
in southern Lebanon. That assault 
was narrowly averted last week, 
though perhaps not for long. TIME 
has learned that Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin, in a last-min- 
ute decision, rejected a plan by De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon and 
Chief of Staff Lieut. General Rafael 
Eitan that could have led to war in 
Lebanon. 

Sharon and Eitan had recom- 
mended a modest attack on Palestin- 
ian strongholds in retaliation for the 
entry into the occupied West Bank a 
few days earlier of a six-man P.L.O. 
squad from Jordan. The problem, 
Begin concluded, was that given the 
state of tension, a small-scale Israeli 
action would lead to a sharp counter- 
thrust by the P.L.O. and then to a 
| full-scale assault on Lebanon by Is- 
| raeli forces. For that reason, Begin 
decided to set aside the proposal—at least 
for now. 

Sharon has been pressing for just such 
an attack for several weeks. In mid-Janu- 
ary, he met with Bashir Gemayel, com- 
mander of Christian Phalange forces in 









Lebanon, aboard an Israeli gunboat off | 


Jounieh, a port city north of Beirut. The 
main subject: coordination of efforts be- 
tween Israelis and Phalangists, in the 

| event of an invasion that would bring Is- 
raeli forces as far north as the edge of Bei- 
rut International Airport. Such a penetra- 
tion could also bring the Israelis into 
direct contact with the forces of Syria, 
whom many Israelis regard as the ulti- 
mate enemy of the Jewish state. What the 
two men decided at this meeting is not 
known. 

Next, Sharon flew to Egypt to confer 
with President Hosni Mubarak. The two 
discussed details of Israel's withdrawal 
from the last third of the occupied Sinai 
by April 25. More important, Sharon felt 
he secured from Mubarak an 
understanding that, in the 
event of Israeli action in Leb- 
anon, Egypt would remain on 
the sidelines. Mubarak had 
said previously that in case of 
war, Egypt would not rush to 
the aid of Syria. 

Then, when Sharon 
learned a week ago of the six- 
man P.L.O. infiltration of the 
West Bank, he swung into ac- 
tion. At a press conference 
that the daily Haaretz de- 
scribed as “overdramatized,” 


defense ministry officials de- Prime Minister Begin 
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‘The Attack That Almost Was 


| Israel comes close to launching an assault on southern Lebanon 


— CANY f 


———_ 


clared that since the participants in the 
raid had been trained in Lebanon, the 
P.L.O. in effect had violated the July 1981 
truce in southern Lebanon. As govern- 
ment radio and television commentators 
cried out against the P.L.O. “provoca- 
tion,” Sharon summoned Eitan and a 
small group of generals and intelligence 


| officers. Israeli tanks and troops were al- 


ready moving north. Sharon decided that 


| he and Eitan should take their plan for a 


limited attack on P.L.O. positions in 
southern Lebanon to the Cabinet com- 
mittee responsible for defense and foreign 
affairs. Begin, in the meantime, was 
Studying the military situation and the 
foreign-policy consequences of an Israeli 
strike. 


hroughout most of the meeting, which 

was held at the Prime Minister's resi- 
dence last Monday night, Begin sat in si- 
lence. He listened as Sharon recommend- 
ed action, and other ministers questioned 
him about the costs to Israel 
ofan expanded operation. At 
one point, Begin excused 
himself for 15 minutes. 

When he returned, he 
took command of the meet- 
ing; it was immediately clear 
that he was not ready to 
plunge Israel into war. He 
spoke of the price of such a 
move in terms of men and 
matériel. He described the 
political cost of sending Is- 
raeli forces to the outskirts of 
: Beirut: alienating the US., 
enraging Western Europe 








and further isolating Israel. He let Sharon 
and Eitan off the hook gently, declaring 
quietly that his personal view was that 
the government should wait. He did not 
rule out the possibility of an attack some 
time in the future. 

In Beirut, the P.L.O. leadership 
has been convinced for weeks that 
the Israelis were preparing for an at- 
tack. The organization’s chief of 
staff, Abu Walid, said last week that 
he anticipates a two-phase Israeli as- 
sault: a period of intensive artillery 
shelling, air raids and helicopter op- 
erations in coastal areas, to be fol- 
lowed by a land invasion through 
“the gap,” a five-mile-wide corridor 
that separates the two main U.N. ar- 
eas. “We would expect them to occu- 
py Lebanon south of the Litani riv- 
er,” said Abu Walid, “and to engage 
in some operations to the north of 
it.” The P.L.O. also suspects that, 
aside from military considerations, 
the Israelis are particularly anxious 
to take over the southwestern slope of 
Mount Hermon, now a P.L.O.-domi- 
nated area, because of its plentiful 
water resources. 

Both the Israelis and the P.L.O. 
recognize the desperate need of the 
Palestinian guerrilla forces to hang 
on in southern Lebanon. Indeed, 
their retreat is virtually blocked in every 
direction. Central and northern Lebanon 
are dominated by the Syrians, with pock- 
ets under the control of Christian militias. 
Syria itself might well refuse to admit the 
Palestinians as a military force, and in 
any case the P.L.O. might be reluctant to 
accept the authority of the beleaguered 
President Hafez Assad. Whether the 
P.L.O. could return to Jordan, after its de- 
feat by King Hussein’s army in the 
“Black September” fighting of 1970-71, is 
doubtful. And, for reasons that are 
both obvious and tragic, they cannot go 
home. 

If the Israelis do invade Lebanon in 
force, the P.L.O.’s aim will be to inflict 
enough casualties to make the continuing 
cost unacceptable. Most experts believe 
that the overall position of the P.L.O. in 
southern Lebanon has improved during 
the past year. But it is still no match for 
the Israeli armed forces. Says Abu Walid: 
“We do not have a large army, and we 
have never claimed to have the ability to 
defeat the Israeli armed forces. The only 
course of action open to us is to fight in | 
southern Lebanon and fight hard.” Adds | 
Abu Ahmed Fouad, chief military com- 
mander of the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, a radical component 
of the P.L.O.: “We will fight not just in 
Lebanon. We will attack in the occupied 
territories and all through Palestine 
[Israel].” If necessary, threatens another 
guerrilla leader, the Palestinians will 
launch a new wave of hijacking and sabo- 
tage against “the Israelis and the friends 
of Israel at sensitive targets throughout 
the world.” — By William E. Smith 
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’The truth is, 
I would speak for the quality 
of Smirnoff anytime. 









Its value 
speaks for itself 


F. LEE BAILEY, 


trial lawyer. 


‘Everyone admitted to the bar at my house, always gets 
Smirnoff. And no one ever raises an objection. 


“Some might argue that Smirnoff®vodka costs more. I’ll concede 
that. But consider this... for just a little more than you pay for ordinary vodkas, 
you can have the great quality of Smirnoff. 


‘Faced with evidence like this you can reach just one 
conclusion. Smirnoff is simply the best value in vodka. 
I rest my case.” See - 
: There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 
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The Great Deficit Dilemma 





he irony is all too obvious: Ronald 

Reagan, who built a political ca- 

reer, in large part, out of making 
lacerating attacks on Democrats for run- 
away spending and ballooning federal 
deficits, now finds himself presiding over 
an economic policy that threatens to pro- 
duce the biggest run-up of federal debt in 
American history. 

During the 31 years between 1950 and 
Reagan’s Inauguration last January, the 
federal deficit swelled by about $430 bil- 
| lion. Yet in the four years of this Adminis- 
tration the national debt may well in- 
crease by an incredible $400 billion more. 
Including so-called off-budget expendi- 
tures, such as federal-loan-guarantee pro- 
grams for farmers, students and small 
businessmen, the Administration’s real 
credit needs by 1984 will be a towering 
$1.4 trillion. The question that now hangs 
like a shroud over Reaganomics is wheth- 
er the economy can endure such huge def- 
icits and borrowing requirements. 

Quarrels about the effects of deficit 
spending by Government are as old as 
modern economics itself. Since the 1930s, 
followers of Britain’s John Maynard 
Keynes have argued that deficit spending 
during recessions is not only justified but 
is often the only way to end periodic 
slumps in the business cycle. Experts gen- 
erally agree that it was the huge deficit 
spending of World War II that finally got 
the U.S. out of the Great Depression. 


that deficits were necessary in periods of 
economic expansion. Nonetheless, the 


THE RED TIDE 


Budget deficit 
in billions of dollars 














Keynes, however, did not ods of () 


_ Another flood of red ink dismays economists, bankers and consumers alike 


USS. has run a deficit in both good and 
bad economic times for 20 out of the last 
21 years. Conservative economists, and 
even some liberal ones, have long warned 
that inflation or recession, or perhaps 
both at once, would inevitably result from 
such free-spending policies. 

Liberals and conservatives are joining 
forces now to warn of the dangers of the 
deficits. Walter Heller, a Democrat who 
was chief economic adviser to both John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, argues 
that the Administration’s deficit spree 
might induce such tight money that it 
would abort any recovery. Heller wants to 
shrink the deficit mainly by raising taxes 
in 1983, a step that could batter the econo- 
my even lower. Some conservative econo- 
mists predict that the result of the red ink 
will be higher interest rates. Says Burton 
Malkiel, an adviser to Gerald Ford and 
now dean of the Yale School of Organiza- 
tion and Management: “You have a $100 
billion deficit running smack against a 
tight rein that the Federal Reserve has 
held on the money supply. That will push 
up interest rates.” 

Attempts last week by Administra- 
tion officials to play down the importance 
of deficits sounded both forced and weak. 
Reagan spokesmen, for ex- 
ample, have been saying that 
the deficit is not so important 
because the new tax cuts will 
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increase the savings rate and thus enlarge 
the amount of money available for bor- 
rowing. They point out that both Japan 
and West Germany run higher deficits 
than the U.S. in relation to the size of their 
economies, yet that is not a serious prob- 
lem for these two countries because their 
level of savings is more than twice that of 
the U.S. Said Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan last week: “By 1984 we'll have an 
additional $250 billion in the savings pool. 
That is way more than enough to handle 
the increased deficit.” 


any private-sector economists 
dispute this view. Michael Ev- 

ans, who runs an economic con- 

sulting service in Washington, notes that 
Americans traditionally do increase their 
savings right after a tax cut. There are al- 
ready some signs that this happened after 
the 5% tax reduction last October, and it 
is likely to occur again when the rate 
drops another 10% on July 1 this year and 
a final 10% next year. Aftera brief increase 
in savings, Evans points out, consumers 
have usually “adjusted their spend- 

ing habits gradually upward,” 


$98.6 and the savings rate 
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drops down to its previous level. Thus the 
Government probably cannot count on a 
significant, long-term increase in the sav- 
ings rate to offset the rising deficit. 

In his State of the Union message. 
President Reagan contended that there 
were loo many “imponderables” to have 
much faith in any deficit projections. He 
is right about that. Past deficit predictions 
have almost always been wrong, usually 
because they were badly underestimated. 
Jimmy Carter originally predicted that 
the 1981 deficit would be $15.8 bil- 
lion. It was actually $57.9 billion. 
Thus, if past performance is any 
guide, the Reagan estimates are 
probably too low. Many experts are 
already saying that the Administra- 
tion’s outlook for $98.6 billion in 
red ink during 1982 is too optimis- 
tic. Alice Rivlin, director of the 
Congressional Budget Office, pre- 
dicted last week that the figure is 
more likely to be $109 billion. 

Other arguments by top Ad- 
ministration officials in defense of 
| deficits simply add to the confusion 

and doubt. Testifying before the 
Senate Government Affairs Committee 
last week, Budget Director David Stock- 
man attempted to wave away the disrup- 
tive threat of projected Administration 
deficits by arguing that they will consti- 
tute a smaller proportion of a larger econ- 
omy than before. The claim is a very weak 
reed to lean on. During Jimmy Carter's 


peak deficit year of 1980, the red ink | 


reached $59.5 billion, or 2.3% of the na- 
tion’s $2.6 trillion gross national product. 
By contrast, the CBO’s projected Reagan 
deficit of $109 billion for fiscal 1982 will 
be at least 3.6% of the G.N.P., or within 
.3 of a percentage point of the previous 
biggest deficit year in the nation’s peace- 
time history, 1976, when Gerald Ford ran 
a deficit of $66.4 billion. 

Nor is the Administration very con- 
vincing when it argues that the deficits 
will prove somehow less disruptive than 
earlier ones because they will be caused 
by tax cuts instead of increased Govern- 
ment spending. That distinction actually 
means little since the impact of the defi- 


cits will be the same: they will soak up | 


capital that could otherwise be used for 
productive, job-creating investment. Says 
Otto Eckstein, chairman of Data Re- 
sources Inc., an economics consulting 
firm: “In the situation that we have now, 
deficits do not necessarily mean inflation. 
But they do mean loss of capital formation 
| and productivity. That is the kind of thing 
this Administration does not want to face 
up to. They are living in a dream world. If 


this continues, you might as well hold the | 


funeral for industrial progress now.” 

The first danger that deficits pose to 
the economy is that they drive up the cost 
of borrowing money, making it impossi- 
ble for some firms even to obtain funds. 
Since it has the best credit rating of any 
borrower in the market, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in effect, has first call on the 
money available. Only then can corpora- 
uons or individuals look for cash. The 
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more the Government takes, the less will 

be available for the private sector. Finan- 
| ciers along Wall Street are now saying 
that federal credit demands are crowding 
Out private ones. 

The second danger of deficits is that 
the Federal Reserve will attempt to keep 
credit available by increasing the money 
supply. The result would be still more in- 
flation. “As a general rule, deficits are by 
their very nature harmful,” says Alan 
Greenspan, former chief economic advis- 


nity gets very emotional about these high 
deficits. It is absolutely wrong to say that 
they do not matter. The trend is the most 
important element of all, and the deficit 
trend right now is terrible.” Financiers 
showed their pessimism about the econo- 
my’s future by pushing up the interest rate 
on 30-year U.S. Treasury bonds last week 
toa record 14.56%. In late November the 
rate was only 12.75%. 

Normally, interest rates ease back 
during periods of economic slowdown, as 
.. credit demands by businesses and 





“We know now that 
inflation results from 
all that deficit 
spending.” 


RONALD REAGAN 
February 5, 1981 


er to Gerald Ford and now an unofficial 
adviser to the White House. “Deficits ei- 
ther pre-empt credit available to nongov- 
ernmental borrowers or, to prevent that 
from happening, the Federal Reserve 
winds up pumping more money into the 
economy, which causes inflation to rise.” 
Bankers and moneymen are deeply 
worried by the prospect of a steady flood 
| of gargantuan federal credit demands. 
Says David Jones, an economist with the 
| New York-based Government securities 
firm of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co.: “The 
Administration is doing too much, too 
fast, by imposing this superdeficit on top 
of the monetary restrictions needed to 
wind down a decade and a half of infla- 
tion.” Adds Philip Hummer, a partner in 
the Chicago securities firm of Wayne 
Hummer & Co.: “The financial commu- 








Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 








Defenses of the shortfall sounded forced. 


Sain 343000 











individuals decline. But except for a 
brief period late last year, rates 
have not declined much at all, and 
now they are headed up again. Sev- 
eral major banks last week raised 
the benchmark prime lending rate 
another .75%, to 16.5%. The jumps 
have been extremely discouraging 
for the Administration, since a 
downward trend in rates is neces- 
sary to spur the business investment 
boom that Reaganomics needs. The 
latest interest rate increases have 
also renewed worries in Western 
European countries that their costs 
of borrowing will start climbing once 
again, forcing their economies still deeper 


intoa slump. 
i cits, however, cannot be put into an 
economist’s computer. This is the 
psychological impact on the battle against 
inflation. The average American consum- 
er may not be well versed in the fine | 
points of economic theory, but he is wor- 
ried about anyone, whether it be an indi- 
vidual family or the Government, who 
spends more than he earns. Said David R 
Johnson, president of the Wyoming Ban- 
corporation: “To continue to run the 


he greatest harm done by high defi- 


| country at these big deficits is disastrous 


It's no different than a family living be- 
yond its income. In my business, we must 
balance our budget. It’s no different for 
the country.”” The sheer size of the pro- 
jected deficits has many Americans con- 
cerned. Said Edward Boss, vice president 
of Chicago’s Continental Illinois Bank: 
“The consumer is worried about any fig- 
ure as large as $100 billion.” When busi- 
nessmen, investors or consumers see such | 
towering deficit figures. they tend to be- 
lieve that inflation will be going higher 
That slows down investment and pushes 
up prices even more, as everyone tries to 
protect himself from the coming storm 

The Reagan Administration and the 
Federal Reserve have in the past year 
made good progress in bringing down in- 
flation. While prices roared ahead at an 
annual rate of 18.2% during the first quar- 
ter of 1980, the consumer price index has 
increased by only 5.3% in the past three 
months, and in December the annual rate 
of rise was 4.9%. The battle against 
inflation, however, could still be lost if the 
Administration proves unwilling to take 
the steps necessary to keep deficits under 
control. — By Christopher Byron. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 
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Striking It Rich 





It is among the most durable 
of American dreams. The 
young man with a bright 
idea for a new product or 
service decides to form his 
own company. He invests his family’s 
savings in the new venture. He is soon 
working 18-hour days but does not 
mind because the company is his own. 
Sales start sluggishly, and he makes 
enough mistakes to fill a textbook. Even- 
tually it all pays off. Profits boom: he 
makes it big. He becomes wealthy beyond 
his wildest hopes. 

That is not just some Walter Mitty 
fantasy. New businesses are being created 
in the U.S. today as never before. 
Last year some 587,000 companies 
were incorporated, 80% more than in 
1975 and 53,000 more than in 1980. 
During the past 18 months, hundreds 
of people became millionaires or 
multimillionaires when shares in 
their new companies were sold to the 
public for the first time. Among the 
stock winners: Bill Saxon, 53, of Sax- 
on Oil Co. ($212 million); Philip 
Knight, 43, of Nike athletic shoes 
($178 million); Herbert Boyer, 45, 
and Robert Swanson, 34, of 
Genentech ($32 million each). 

Some of these successful new 
capitalists are tinkering innovators 
in blue jeans, while others are button- 
down bankers with M.B.A.s, Some 
are immigrants or the sons of blue- 
collar workers, while oth- 
ers are from old estab- 
lished families. Most are 
still little known outside 
their own fields. Frederick 
W. Smith, 37, is just an- 
other guy named, well, 
Smith. Yet his company, 
Federal Express Corp., 
has become a $600 million 
firm by delivering packages that “abso- 
lutely, positively have to be there over- 
night,” as its ads claim. Nolan K. Bush- 
nell, 39, invented Pong, the first video 
game, in 1972. He then sold his company, 
Atari, to Warner Communications in 
1976 for $28 million. Steven Jobs, 26, the 
co-founder of five-year-old Apple Com- 
puter, practically singlehanded created 
the personal computer industry. This col- 
lege dropout is now worth $149 million. 

Even though the U.S. languishes in its 
third recession in ten years, and industries 











competing with the Japanese, the bright, 
bold and brassy risk takers are not only 
thriving; they are leading the U.S. into the 
industries of the 21st century. Writes 





| an electronics industry analyst and 


Number of new 
businesses incorporated 


like autos and steel seem incapable of 


A new breed of risk takers is betting on the high -technology future 


George Gilder, a supply-side theorist, in | 
Wealth and Poverty: “Entrepreneurs are 
fighting America’s only serious war 


| against poverty. The potentialities of in- 


vention and enterprise are now greater 
than ever before in human history.” 

New companies have become a vital 
source of American economic growth. 
According to Stanley Pratt, editor of the 
Venture Capital Journal, small businesses 
created 3 million jobs in the past ten 
years. The largest 1,000 American firms, 
on the other hand, recorded virtually no 
net gain in employment during the 
same period. Says Benjamin Rosen, 


a financial backer of new enterprises: 
“These companies represent the true vi- 
tality of the American economy. We are 
wasting too many of our resources trying 
to keep alive dying industries like steel 
and automobiles rather than paying at- 
tention to and helping these new firms.” 


U.S. business failures was 45% 

higher than 1980, reaching a 20- 

year high of 17,040. Indeed, only one in 
ten investments in a new company may 
ever return a profit. Investors are already 
wondering whether the early promise of 
some gene-splicing firms will pay off. 
Nonetheless, its entrepreneurial spirit 


he odds against success, of course, 
“ are high. In 1981 the number of 





textile factory to combine yarn spinning 


is perhaps the greatest advantage the U.S. 
has in the highly competitive world mar- 
ketplace. Neither Europe nor Japan has a 
strong tradition of adventurous small | 
businessmen starting up their own firms, 
and neither has matched the American 
record for developing revolutionary new 
products. Financial backing for such ven- 
tures in Europe is more 
difficult to get. Says 
Alan J. Patricof, who is 
forming a British ven- 
ture-capital fund: “The 
attitude in Europe has been much 
more paternalistic. Stories about big 
killings by 26-year-olds just aren't 
known.” 

Japan is skilled in the mass pro- 
duction of high-quality goods and 
has become a formidable competitor 
in established industries like memo- 
ry chips and home electronics. But 
Japan encourages corporate develop- 
ment at the expense of individual 
initiative. Says Kenji Tamiya, presi- 
dent of Sony Corp. of America: “Jap- 
anese society is more highly orga- 
nized, and big organizations tend to 
avoid risk. Particularly in new fields 
like personal computers or video 
games, you must take risks and make 
decisions quickly. This gives the U.S. 
an advantage.” 

Only a few years ago, American 
risk taking almost dried up. In 1969 
Congress increased from 25% to 49% 
the maximum tax on long-term capi- 
tal gains—the profit made by an in- 
vestor on the sale of stocks, real es- 
tate and other property. 
The effect was devastat- 
ing. The amount of mon- 
ey that Americans were 
willing to gamble on a 
long-shot business 
dropped sharply. In 
1969, $171 million was amassed in ven- 
ture capital. By 1975 the amount had fall- 
en to just $10 million. 

In 1978, however, Congress rolled 
back the capital gains tax rate to 28%. 
With the potential payoff increased, in- 
vestors were again willing to take a risk. 
Last year $1.3 billion in venture funds was 
accumulated, more than 100 times the 
amount of only six years earlier. 

Throughout American history, the 
nation’s entrepreneurs have been the cat- 
alysts that sparked the formation of new 
industries. Three of those pioneers: 

In 1813, Francis Cabot Lowell, a Bos- 
ton merchant, created the first modern 









































and cloth weaving under one roof. He 
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K.P. Hwang of TeleVideo Systems: the Korean immigrant began with a $9,000 investment 





Steven Jobs of Apple Computer: the college dropout founded a major corporation in his garage 


Henry Kloss of Kloss Video: the specialist in home electronics has started four new companies 














traveled to Britain to study established 
operations, took on some partners and 
raised $400,000 in venture capital from 
family and friends. Lowell then sold his 
cloth through a few large wholesale out- 
lets in New England. He added to his 
profits by selling copies of the machines 
he developed to make the cloth. By 1817 
his business had annual sales of more than 
$34,000, and Lowell paid his investors a 
dividend of 17' 


eorge Westinghouse, the son of 


a farm-equipment manufacturer 
speeded the growth of two mod- 
ern industries. The airbrake that 
he invented in 1869 at age 22 made high- 
speed railroad travel safe for the first 
time. Then, 17 years later, he formed the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. to develop al- 
ternating current and make the first big 
generators and transformers. These made 
possible the wide-scale use of electricity 
By 1900, Westinghouse’s enterprises were 
valued at $120 million and employed 
about 50,000 workers. Then, as now, risk 
takers can run into trouble. Westinghouse 
was forced out as head of the companies 
during the financial panic of 1907 
Edwin Land, a tinkering scientist 
founded the Polaroid Corp. in 1937 to 
nake nonglare lenses. In 1948 he market 
ed a new camera that could produce pic- 
tures immediately. Competitors like East- 
man Kodak thought it was a gimmick 
but the product was an overwhelming 
success and opened up a whole new in- 
dustry. When Land retired as head of the 
company in 1980, he had accumulated 
Polaroid stock worth more than $75 
million 
Certain regions of the U.S. have al- 
ways seemed to lure venturesome people 
more than others. At the beginning of the 
20th century, many automotive pioneers 
came to Detroit. There they found a deep- 
water port and a good railroad system 
that gave easy access to supplies of coal 
and iron and a convenient way to ship 
their new cars back to local markets 
They also found a prosperous wagon- 
making industry with a pool of skilled 
craftsmen, as well as a bustling atmo- 
sphere that encouraged innovation and 
manufacturing 
In today’s high-technology industries 
proximity to raw materials or water trans- 
portation is not as important as it was for 
the auto industry. The entrepreneurial 
Spirit now seems to flourish best near uni- 
versilies. There companies just getting 
started can find research help for their 
projects. In addition, discoveries made in 
laboratories frequently have a commer- 
cial application in new products 
One such place is Minneapolis. Engi- 
neering Research Associates, a pioneer- 
ing computer company, was founded 
there in 1946. After the firm was ab- 
sorbed by Sperry Rand, William Norris 
one of its founders, left to start Control 
Data Corp. in 1957, which he financed by 
selling 615,000 shares of stock for $1 
apiece. Today a share of the original 


stock is worth $324. Another alumnus of 





Engineering Research was Seymour 
Cray, who built the world’s fastest com- 
puters at his company, Cray Research 
Both firms thrived in the Minneapolis 
area, and many other high-technology 
companies have sprung up near by, where 
they have benefited from a steady supply 
of new engineers from the University of 
Minnesota and an established system of 
local financing 

Other pockets of entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity are found along the Boston belt- 
ways of routes 128 and 495, at the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, and to the north and west of 
Dallas. Several former employees of Dal- 
las-based Texas Instruments have set up 
their own companies specializing in com- 
munications, including Digital Switch 
Corp., Intecom and Danray. Gordon 
Matthews, 45, worked for IBM and Texas 
Instruments before starting companies of 
his own. His third and latest venture is 
ECS Telecommunications, which sells a 
computerized system that stores and 
transfers messages by telephone. Last 
year the three-year-old firm had sales of 
$4 million, and Matthews bullishly says 
they could double this year 

The most explosive area for growth 
companies today is south of San Francisco 
Bay in a 250-sq.-mi. area in Santa Clara 
County, where orchards of apricots, 
prunes and cherries were once a main 
source of income. Tiny semiconductors 
made with chips of silicon that were first 
manufactured there at the end of the ’60s 
gave the region its nickname—‘Silicon 
Valley.” Growing up alongside the semi- 
conductor companies in such towns as 
Sunnyvale, Los Altos and Cupertino are a 
host of new, high-tech industries. Says 
Michael Shields, a catalogue marketer in 
Palo Alto: “Living here is like riding in 
the nose cone of the space shuttle. We're 
riding into the future 


A range of other industries is also 
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S. Allan Kline: 
“Chips 


ck food and electronic bits 
both edible and inedible.” 





growing up in the region. Some say it 
should really be called the Siliclone Valley 





because of the 16 genetic-engineering 
companies now located there. Robert 
Swanson, an M.B.A. from M.I.T., and 


Biochemist Herbert Boyer, for example, 
started Genentech. Collagen Corp., a bio- 
medical products company in Palo Alto, 
makes a biological implant called Zy- 
derm, which helps remove the effects of 
scars from the human skin. Companies 
like Coherent Radiation in Palo Alto are 
doing pioneering work in the industrial 
use of lasers 

There are now no fewer than 786 elec- 
tronics firms in the fertile valley at the 
foot of the Diablo Range. In 1980 they 





James Treybig of Tandem: the Stanford M.B.A. began the first firm making fail-safe computers 





They had the durable American dream of starting their own successful businesses 
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produced $8.7 billion worth of goods. The 
American Alliance for Innovation now 
gives two-day seminars on marketing 
Strategies and venture capital for hopeful 
entrepreneurs. Says William Hambrecht, 
a San Francisco investment banker whose 
firm, Hambrecht & Quist, helped launch 
Apple Computer and Genentech: “Being 
a successful entrepreneur here is one of 
the most privileged positions in today's 
world.” 

The mere presence of so many profit- 
able businesses leads to the creation of 
still more companies. The entrepreneur 
has become the local cultural hero and 
role model, just as movie directors are in 
Los Angeles or oil drillers in Houston 
Nearly everybody knows someone who 
left a company and started up his own 

David Steininger, 33, a graduate of 
Purdue University, is currently a project 
manager with Palo Alto’s Electric Power 
Research Institute, an energy think tank 
Says he: “I want to make my own mark 
and do something that has a lot more 
challenge. If you can’t win a Nobel Prize, 
the next best thing is to start your own 
company.” Steininger is thinking about 
forming a firm that will develop new oil- 
recovery technology 


ne secret of the valley’s success is 

a well-developed business net- 

work. An informal group of expe- 

rienced executives, consultants 
and development services has sprung up 
to help start new businesses and then help 
them manage rapid growth. With a cou- 
ple of local phone calls, a budding busi- 
nessman with the right ideas can round 
up $1 million in venture capital in a day 
Says British-born Adam Osborne, 42, 
who has already accumulated $70 million 
in orders for his year-old personal com- 
puter company, Osborne Computer 
Corp.: “Every single thing we need is 
within an hour's drive for us.” 

Just as important as the network is 
the attitude of businessmen and backers 
toward infant enterprises. They see fail- 
ure as a demonstration of an adventurous 
intellect, not as a shortcoming. Says Gor- 
don Moore, 53, the chairman of Intel 
Corp., a major semiconductor manufac- 
turer: “Even when someone starts a com- 
pany and fails, he'll be more valuable 
than someone else the next time because 
of his business experience.” The result is 
an effervescent creative spirit that bub- 
bles like California’s best sparkling wine 
Says Dallas-based L.J. Sevin, managing 
partner of Sevin Rosen Partners, which 
invests heavily in the new firms: “Be- 
tween 60% and 70% of the most interest- 
ing ideas for new companies come out of 
the Bay Area.” 

Stanford University, near Palo Alto 
was the source of much of the valley's 
spirit and success. Two Stanford gradu- 
ates, William Hewlett and David Pack- 
ard, opened a small company not far from 
the campus in 1939. Hewlett-Packard is 
now the area’s largest electronics employ- 
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One low tar cigarette 
continues to challenge 
higher tar smoking —and 
win. 

Latest research offers new 
evidence confirming MERIT 
as the proven taste 
alternative to higher tar 
smoking. 

Higher Tars 
Meet Taste Match. 

In impartial new tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, the over- 
whelming majority of 


smokers reported MERIT 
taste equal to—or better 
than—leading higher tar 
brands. 

Moreover, when tar levels 
were revealed, 2 out of 3 
chose the MERIT combi- 
nation of low tar and good 
taste. 

Year after year, in 
study after study, MERIT 
remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative 
to higher tar smoking —is 


MERIT. 
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er and a leader in computer-based tech- 
nologies. Moreover, many of its employ- 
ees have left the company to start a host of 
new businesses. Among the most success- 
ful: Apple Co-Founder Stephen Wozniak 
and Tandem Computers’ James Treybig. 

Other firms were started by Stanford 
University professors. William Shockley, 
co-inventor of the transistor, taught elec- 
trical engineering at Stanford. Eight 
alumni of Shockley Transistor Corp., 
which he founded in 1956, went on to 
form Fairchild Camera and Instrument. 
which launched the microchip industry. 
Some 53 so-called Fairchildren who left 
the firm have started their own semicon- 
ductor companies. 


he adventurous businessmen of 
Silicon Valley also created a style 
of management that is likely to 


have a strong impact on business | 


in other parts of the U.S. Executives in the 
valley face a few acute problems because 


| of their highly competitive environment: 


keeping workers satisfied in order to re- 
duce job hopping, and maintaining the 
small-company entrepreneurial spirit as 
firms grow larger. Experienced techni- 
cians are in short supply and can easily 
win large salary increases and hefty bo- 
nuses by changing employers. Executives 
are also fearful that as their firms expand, 
they will lose the ability to respond quick- 
ly to changing market conditions and new 
technology. 

ROLM Corp. in Santa Clara, a manu- 
facturer of computerized telephones and 


computers for the military, has been a | 


pioneer in developing a new corporate 
life-style that encourages worker loyalty 
and innovation. The company built a $1 
million sports complex at its headquarters 
that is used by two-thirds of the staff 
members. They can stretch their muscles 
on Nautilus body-building equipment, 
take lessons in aerobic dancing and Kung 
Fu and then relax in a Jacuzzi or a tan- 
ning parlor. 

To keep workers intellectually fresh, 


| ROLM gives each employee three 





months of paid time off for every six years | 


of service. Most people use the time to 
travel. One engineer crossed the Sahara 
Desert during his sabbatical, another 
trekked to Mount Everest. Says Executive 
Vice President Robert Maxfield: “When 
our people return from sabbaticals, they 
bring back a fresh attitude. They don’t 
settle into the old ways of doing things.” 
At Tandem Computers, which built 
the first fail-safe computer systems in 
1974, employees gather every Friday af- 


ternoon with President Treybig, 41, for a | 


beer party around the company swim- 
ming pool. The sessions help keep every- 
one informed about what is happening in- 
side the company. Other companies in the 
valley have started similar gatherings. 
Another way to keep creative workers 
from wandering is to give them a stake in 


| the company. Tandem widely distributes 


stock options to employees at all levels so 











tea ‘ 
ROLM employees enjoy the company Jacuzzi 
Perks to keep prized workers from quitting. 





that they can participate in the growth of 
the firm. So far 25 of Tandem’s 3,000 em- 
ployees have earned $1 million through 
company stock ownership, 100 have 
earned $500,000, and 1,000 others $50,000 
each. 

Sudden wealth can transform the way 
the entrepreneurs live and work. A few 
unabashedly flaunt their new riches. WJ. 
(Jerry) Sanders III, 45, who delivered 
milk and dug ditches while growing up in 


Chicago, started Advanced Micro De- | 


vices, an early semiconductor manufac- 
turer, in the dining room of his home in 
1969. Today he owns houses in the Bel Air 
section of Los Angeles and in Malibu, and 
has a Bentley, a Ferrari and a Rolls- 
Royce. A year ago, Sanders rented San 
Francisco's Civic Center to treat 7,000 





| clean, fast-growing and pay good wages 





workers to a $350,000 party. Atari 
Founder Nolan Bushnell owns two 
yachts: the 41-ft. Pong, which he has lent 
to a friend, and the 44-ft. Sea Rat, which 
he uses himself. 

Many young risk takers regard their 
accumulated wealth as a yardstick of suc- 
cess rather than as an end in itself. K.P. 
(Phil) Hwang, 45, emigrated from Korea 
in the early 60s and worked as a busboy 
and waiter while attending Utah State | 
University. In 1975 he used $9,000 in fam- 
ily savings to found TeleVideo Systems, a 
company that makes computer screens 
and keyboards. Although Hwang is now a 
multimillionaire, he says that his wife still 
fusses over utility bills and turns down the 
thermostat at home. 

A few serpents, however, have begun | 
to crawl into northern California’s eco- 
nomic Garden of Eden. Though re- 
nowned for their liberal personnel poli- 
cies, some Silicon Valley employers are 
under attack for their treatment of hourly 
production workers. Assembling circuit 
boards or inspecting chips is a tedious 
dead-end job that has attracted thousands 
of Mexicans, Filipinos and Vietnamese 
immigrants. Many earn wages of less than 
$5 an hour, low by industry standards. 

In addition, the blue sky and open 
spaces that attracted the area’s pioneers 
25 years ago are now becoming obscured 
by industrial parks and a thin layer of 
smog. Crime is on the rise. The theft of 
computers and semiconductors has be- 
come an estimated $20 million-a-year 
problem. Housing is scarce and expen- 
sive. The price of an average home in San- 
ta Clara County is now $128,484. 

One result is that some Silicon Valley 
companies are looking around the U.S | 
when they want room to expand. Many 
States, in search of industries that are 


and fringe benefits to skilled workers, 
would like to attract such companies. 
North Carolina is spending more than 
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$24 million to build a microelectronics 
center near Durham in what is called the 
Research Triangle. 

The spirit and support structure of the 
risk culture can be hard to duplicate. 
Starting a successful new business re- 
quires a unique combination of character- 
istics that has little to do with geography. 
John Welsh and Jerry White of Southern 
Methodist University’s Caruth Institute 
of Owner-Managed Business have studied 
the personality traits of risk takers. Chief 
among them are self-confidence, vision 
and the need to be in charge. Indeed, 
many have been frustrated at larger com- 
panies. Says White: “Entrepreneurs have 
a fundamental need to control their own 
destiny. Seldom can they find this in 
someone else’s organization.” Although 
most entrepreneurs have worked for large 


corporations, they usually stayed only a | 


short time. 

Headstrong and independent, risk 
takers are rebels with a cause—them- 
selves. William F.X. Grubb, 37, left Atari, 
the successful manufacturer of home vid- 
eo equipment, and formed Imagic, which 
makes video game cartridges and hopes 
to have sales of $25 million or more this 
fiscal year. Says he: “Entrepreneurs want 


to be able to test their abilities and see | 


how far they can go. It’s the ultimate re- 
port card.” That same pioneering spirit 


The Seeds of Success 


ince ohermipm5 ypnr-prony sate pa 
puter Inc. in Cupertino, Calif., are accustomed to seeing a 
slender figure saunter past their offices wearing frayed jeans, 
suede boots and a cowboy shirt. The boyish-' 
stringy mustache is Steven Jobs, 
the board. At 26, Jobs heads a company that six years ago 
was located in a bedroom and garage of his parents’ house, but 
this year it is expected to have sales of $600 million. 

Like so many new entrepreneurs, Jobs - 


the 


can make these businessmen hard to live 
with. Many are workaholics who lock 
themselves up in their offices for long 
stretches and have little tolerance for 
socializing. 

One Wall Street adage has it that ifa 
person has not made his first million dol- 
lars by the time he is 30, he is never going 
to make it. In 1776 Adam Smith wrote 
that it was young people who had “the 
contempt of risk and the presumptuous 
hope of success,” precisely the skills need- 
ed to found new businesses. Indeed, a 
large number of entrepreneurs have 
achieved success at a very early age. One 
of many examples: William Gates, 26, 
dropped out of Harvard in 1975 during his 
sophomore year to form Microsoft, which 
makes software for personal computers. 
Its 1981 sales: $15 million. 


atrick Liles, a former Harvard 
Business School professor now 
with the Charles River Partner- 
ship, a Boston venture capital 
firm, says that the best time for a busi- 
nessman to start a company is between 
the ages of 26 and 36. Says he: “Earlier 
than that, a young person lacks business 
experience, competence and self-confi- 
dence. And by his late 30s or early 40s, the 
person is usually too embedded in his cor- 
| porate career or facing too many financial 





commitments to take a chance.” 

In some exceptional individuals, how- 
ever, the entrepreneurial spirit never ages. 
Henry Kloss, 53, founded his first compa- 
ny, Acoustic Research in Cambridge, 
Mass., at the age of 22. It made stereo 
speakers, and he eventually sold it to his 
partner. Headstrong and impulsive, Kloss 
has since gone on to establish three more 
home electronics firms, including Advent, 
which is now in receivership. His latest is 
Kloss Video, which makes large-screen- 
projection TV sets and was started in 
1977. But Kloss may now be too tired for 
| another new venture. Says he: “Each one 
of those enterprises started with a bare 
room, and I don’t have the heart for it 
again.” | 
Entrepreneurs like Kloss often move 
restlessly from one field to another, start- 
ing new companies like an industrial 
Johnny Appleseed. S. Allan Kline, 61, isa 
physicist by training, so it is not surprising 
that he helped found Xicor, a company 
that makes memory chips for computers. 
Less expected was his development of a 
nutritional snack. New Generation 
Foods, which he founded in 1977, last 
year sold $3.6 million worth of Spicer’s 
WheaTwists, a low-calorie, high-protein 
snack chip. Quips Kline: “I'm in the chips 
business: one edible, one inedible.” 

A few risk takers are immigrants who 





College, but he left two years later to ease his family’s financial 
hardships. He then took a job designing 


ing video games at Atari. 


Wozniak, meanwhile, had dropped out of Berkeley to become a 


fellow with 
Apple’s chairman of 








is a child of California's Silicon Valley. Asa 


student at Homestead High School in Los | 


Altos during the early 1970s, he was fasci- 
nated by technology. After school, he at- 
tended lectures at Hewlett-Packard, the big 
electronics firm. One day he boldly called 
William Hewlett, the president, to ask for 
some equipment for a machine he was 
building. Impressed, Hewlett gave it to him 
and helped arrange summer employment. 
One of Jobs’ best friends at the time was 
Stephen Wozniak. Pooling their talents, the 
two Steves built and sold so-called blue 
boxes, which were illegal electronic attach- 
ments for telephones that allowed users to 
make long-distance calls for free. On one 


occasion, Wozniak called the Vatican and, | 
pretending to be Henry Kissinger, asked | 


for Pope Paul VI. As Wozniak tells the sto- 
ry, the Pontiff was summoned, and Vatican 
officials caught on to the ruse only after a 
bishop came on the line to act as translator. 

In 1972, Jobs entered Oregon’s Reed 














An assembly line of polished Apples 


designer at Hewlett-Packard. After hours, Wozniak worked 
hard building a small, easy-to-use computer. In 1976 he suc- 
ceeded. The pint-size machine was smaller than a portable 
typewriter, but it could do the feats of much larger computers. 
To Wozniak, the new machine was simply a gadget to show 
his fellow computer buffs. Jobs, in contrast, saw the commer- 
cial potential of the machine that could help families do their 
personal finance or small businesses control inventories, and 


he urged that they form a company to mar- 
ket the computer. The two raised $1,300 to 
open a makeshift production line by selling 
Jobs’ Volkswagen Micro Bus and Woz- 
niak’s Hewlett-Packard scientific calcula- 
tor. Jobs, recalling a pleasant summer that 
he spent working in the orchards of Ore- 
gon, christened the new computer Apple. 
To build the company, Jobs adroitly 
tapped the network of support services that 
has made Silicon Valley such a fertile place 
for fledgling businesses. Says he: “We didn’t 
know what the hell we were doing, but we 
were very careful observers and learned 
quickly.” Jobs pestered Regis McKenna, 
the area’s premier public relations special- 
ist, to take on Apple as a client. After refus- 
ing twice, McKenna finally agreed. For ad- 
vice on how to raise money, Jobs consulted 
both McKenna and Nolan Bushnell, his for- 
mer boss at Atari. They suggested that he 
call Don Valentine, an investor who fre- 
quently puts money into new firms. When 
Valentine came around to inspect the new 
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came to America to reap the benefits of its 
entrepreneurial climate. Sirjang Lal Tan- 
don, 39, left his native India in 1960. In 
1975 he founded a firm that makes disc 
drives for personal computers that are 
sold by Radio Shack and other compa- 
nies. Last year his firm had sales of $54.2 
million. Jesse I. Aweida, 50, the Palestin- 
ian-born founder of Storage Technology 
in Louisville, Colo., turned the computer 
memory company into a $922 million-a- 
year business. Both Altos Computer Sys- 
tems in San Jose, Calif., and Osborne 
Computer Corp. in Hayward, Calif., were 
founded by businessmen who had moved 
to the US. from Britain. 

The very factors that make entrepre- 
neurs successful in starting companies can 
lead to problems later on. Frequently ego- 
tistical, the upstart executives seldom ad- 
mit failure and sometimes refuse to share 
responsibility or hire good people to help 
run the company. A crucial turning point 
comes when a new enterprise reaches 
sales of about $250 million. In some cases, 
like that of Engineer Kenneth Olsen of 
Digital Equipment Corp. in Maynard, 
Mass., the innovative founder develops 
the managerial skills to run a large, com- 
plex organization. In other cases, the en- 
trepreneur gets in trouble and must get 
help from professional managers. Cen- 
tronics Data Computer Corp., a New 
Hampshire maker of computer printers 
founded by Robert Howard in 1968, ran 





into financial problems in 1980. Manag- 
ers from Xerox and Raytheon were 
brought in to help. Losses ran to $24.5 
million on sales of $123.9 million from 
June 1980 to June 1981. The company has 
signed an agreement with Control Data 


| that could bring in $25 million in new 


cash, and Howard may be forced to step 
down as chairman. 


ometimes a company’s backers in- 

sist on professional management 
S from the start. David Lee, 44, of 

San Jose, invented a high-speed 
printing system, known as the daisy 
wheel, which is now widely used in office 
machines. In 1973, when he started his 
own firm, Qume, in Silicon Valley, he and 
his backers agreed that an outsider should 
be head of the organization. Robert 
Schroeder, a Harvard M.B.A., then came 
in to run the company. 

Once the risk takers have established 
their firms and developed new customers, 
they face inevitable challenges from older 
and bigger companies that are attracted 
to the growing markets. The semiconduc- 
tor industry shows what can happen. Intel 
in Santa Clara invented the first memory 
chip in 1968. Then American giants such 
as Motorola and Texas Instruments 
jumped into the market. After them came 
the Japanese, who now control 40% of the 
business for the most, popular size, the 
16K memory chip. 











Partly as a result of this increased 
competition, Intel sales fell by $66 million 
last year, and its profits were down 72%. | 
National Semiconductor, whose earnings 
dropped from $30.2 million to $1.2 mil- 
lion during the last half of 1981, has halt- 
ed construction of a plant in Arlington, 
Texas, and last year asked its employees 
to take twelve extra unpaid vacation days. 

Intel President Andrew Grove pre- 
dicts that his and other semiconductor 
firms can defeat the Japanese challenge. 
Says he: “Our industry is in a critical stage 
of development, with our market under 
attack. We are now fighting a vicious as- 
sault; but so far as I am concerned, we will 
succeed.” 

That kind of can-do confidence has 
always been the hallmark of American 
entrepreneurs. At a time when the US. 
sees its economic power eroding, these 
businessmen are a unique source of 
strength. They are pioneering new indus- 
tries in telecommunications, bioengineer- 
ing and lasers. They are providing USS. 
business with a fresh burst of energy. Says 
Arthur Levitt Jr., chairman of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange: “If there is any hope 
for our economy, it rests with these peo- 
ple. They are the most challenging, irrev- 
erent bunch around.” They are also the 
bunch leading the U.S. into the high-tech- 
nology future. | —8y Alexander L. Taylor il. 
Reported by Michael Moritz/San Francisco and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 





computer, he found Jobs wearing cutoff jeans and sandals while 
sporting shoulder-length hair and a Ho Chi Minh beard. Valen- 
tine later asked McKenna: “Why did you send me this renegade 
from the human race?” 

Valentine mentioned the company to A.C. Markkula, 40, a 
former aes manager at Intel, a computer-chip manu- 
facturer. When Markkula offered his expertise and $250,000 of 
his own money, Jobs and Wozniak made him an equal partner. 
Markkula helped arrange a credit line with the Bank of Amer- 
ica and persuaded two venture capital firms to invest in Apple. 

From the start, the Apple team did almost everything 
right. First they redesigned the 
prototype into a trim, spiffy 
model called Apple IL. Jobs in- 
sisted that the cases for the key- 
board and video display be 
made of light, attractive plastic 
instead of metal. They also wrote clear, concise instruction 
manuals that made the machine easy for consumers to use. 
Sales surged from $2.7 million in 1977 to $200 million in 1980. 

The rapid growth, however, was hard to control. In the 
words of Markkula, the problem was “to keep the race car on 
the track.” The introduction in 1980 of Apple III, a more pow- 
erful version of its predecessor, was a fiasco. The new ma- 
chines, plagued by production snafus, were full of bugs and had 
to be withdrawn from the market. Early last year some 40 em- 
ployees were fired, and the project manager of Apple III re- 
signed: Since then, Apple’s growing pains have eased. Sales ofa 
retooled Apple ILI have improved, and those of the less expen- 
sive Apple II Plus, which is available for $1,530, total 15,000 


a month. 

Overseeing Apple’s growth has kept Jobs too busy to spend 
the millions he earned when the company went public 14 
months ago. He took a few days off last year to go backpacking 
in Yosemite National Park. Except for some Japanese wood- 
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prints and a Maxfield Parrish painting, his unpretentious 
Tudor-style home in Los Altos Hills is largely bare because he 
has not decided how to furnish it. As an executive, Jobs has 
sometimes been petulant and harsh on subordinates. Admits 
he: “T’ve got to learn to keep my feelings private.” 

Apple has now come to a critical j The company, 
which last year garnered 23% of the $2.2 billion worldwide 
market in personal computers, has to fight off a host of aggres- 
sive competitors. Tandy Corp.’s Radio Shack, with its 8,400 re- 
tail outlets, has captured an equal 23% of sales. Xerox has a 
new entry that its engineers call the “worm” because they 
claim that it can eat an Apple. 
Most important, mighty IBM 
has joined the fray with its first 
personal computer. 

Apple plans to outpace the 


competition by maintaining an _ 


innovative edge. Spending on research and development has 
increased from $3.6 million in 1979 to $21 million last year. 
The company is currently modifying the Apple II to reduce 
manufacturing costs and this summer will introduce a less ex- 
pensive version called the Super IT. It is also preparing to unveil 
early next year a new machine that already has the computer 
world abuzz. Code-named Lisa, after one of Jobs’ ex- 
girlfriends, it is both more powerful and easier to use than 
Apple III. 

In addition to developing new products, Apple will have to 
prove that it has the management talents needed in a firm that 
this year will join the ranks of the Fortune 500. Though Woz- 
niak remains a major shareholder, he has dropped out of com- 

pany affairs and returned to Berkeley to finish his studies. 
Markkula plans to retire within two years to spend more time 
with his family. Jobs, who had the vision to build one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost companies from a hobbyist’s toy, must show that 
he has the foresight and ability to guide a major corporation. 
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Sagas of Five Who Made It 





| A delivery man, a running man, a calculating man—and more 


| and-loss statements. Profiles of five who 





| old, Federal Express has grown to handle 


| tellect and directness and several market 
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Not all of the successful new 
risk takers made their for- 
tunes in electronic esoterica. 
Others have earned mega- 
bucks by putting an alluring 
gloss on mundane products or performing 
commonplace services in newer, more effi- 
cient ways. In many of the cases, they 
nursed their creative ideas for years before 
venturing into the chancy world of profit- 


made it: 


Overnight Wonder 


Like the iodine content of kelp, air 
freight is something most Americans 
have never pondered. But Frederick W. 
Smith, 37, thought about it as far back as 
his undergraduate days at Yale in the 
mid-1960s. In a paper for an economics 





| course, Smith proposed the idea of an air- 


line that would carry small packages 
overnight from city to city. The airline 
would have its own aircraft and truck | 
fleet, operate independently of the com- 
mercial schedules and routes and deliver 
its cargo anywhere in the U.S. between 
dusk and dawn. 

Smith received a grade of C on the pa- 
per, which was almost a charter for the 
company he founded: Memphis-based 
Federal Express. Now almost ten years 


100,000 parcels and letters nightly. Last 
year’s revenues reached nearly $600 mil- 
lion, and profits totaled $59.3 million. 
Unlike many of the entrepreneurs, 
Smith was wealthy before he began Fed- 
eral Express. A Viet Nam vet (200 mis- 
sions in forward-control planes) and the 
son of a millionaire Memphis business- 
man who died when Smith was only four, 
he put $4 million of family money into his 
idea for Federal Express and went to 
New York City on a search for more. 
Smith was able to persuade half a dozen 
institutional investors with his sharp in- 





research reports predicting that Federal 





NOSMYT #2 


Frederick Smith of Federal Express: takeoff 





Express would work. He returned to 
Memphis with $72 million in venture 
capital from such organizations as Chase 
Manhattan, Citibank and New Court 
Securities. 

The greatest challenge Smith faced 
was to create the entire delivery system 
and have it in place before Federal Ex- 
press had so much as accepted its first 
package. Said he: “People were not inter- 
ested in shipping things just to Columbus, 


Ohio. They were interested in being able | 


to ship things anywhere in the United 
States.” 

So they were. Losses were high at 
first—$29 million during the first 26 
months—because fuel prices jumped after 
the 1973 Arab oil embargo. After that, 
the fortunes of Federal Express rose 
sharply. By the mid-1970s, revenues were 
running at 50% above projections. Smith 
now has plans to expand his overnight 
service to Europe. 


Fast Track 


New crazes and entrepreneurs some- 
times come together with timing worthy 
of the Great Wallendas. Such was the 
case with the fitness mania and Phil 
Knight, 43. His company, Nike Inc., of 
Beaverton, Ore., now designs and sells 
$500 million worth of shoes a year. Nike 
sells shoes for jogging, basketball, tennis, 
football, baseball, soccer, volleyball, wres- 
tling, hiking and even just walking. 

Nike’s well-heeled empire started in 
1958, when Knight was an undergraduate 
business student at the University of Ore- 
gon. A miler of some accomplishment, 
Knight came to know Bill Bowerman, 


| Oregon’s famed track coach and a some- 


time designer of running shoes. Bower- 
man complained that American compa- 
nies turned out a heavy, clumsy product; 
no runner hoping to set a record would 
wear them 

At Stanford, where he later earned a 
graduate business degree, the running- 
shoe market continued to intrigue 
Knight. Would it be possible, he thought, 
for Japanese-made running shoes to grab 


| a big share of the U.S. market, just as Ni- 


kon cameras were beginning to do in the 
field of photography? Two years after 


| Knight’s graduation in 1962, he and 


Bowerman went into partnership. They 
put up $500 each for 300 pairs of Tiger 
running shoes made by Onitsuka of Ja- 











| ternational marketing. 





| wan, Japan, Malaysia, Thailand and the 





pan and stored them in Knight's father’s | 


basement. At first they sold them only 
in Western states, but they soon went 
national. 

Nike Inc. essentially grew from there, 
pushed along mainly by Knight's market- 
ing savvy. Knight and Bowerman came 
out with a shoe they had designed in time 





for the 1972 Olympic trials that were held 





Phil Knight of Nike: sprinting ahead 


in Eugene, Ore. They got marathoners to 
wear them and proudly advertised that 
Nikes were on the feet of “four of the top 
seven finishers.” Nike’s ads neglected to | 
mention that runners wearing West Ger- 
many’s Adidas shoes placed first, second 
and third. 

Soon new products were coming 
along. One day in 1975, Bowerman got a 
piece of rubber and stuffed it into his 
wife’s waffle iron. He wrecked the appli- 
ance, but he created Nike’s famous waffle 
sole. When Americans of every age took 
to running in the mid-1970s, Nike was 
ready with products for the new market. 
“We are just a bunch of guys selling 
sneakers,” says Knight. Among those 
guys is Neil Goldschmidt, Secretary of | 
Transportation under Jimmy Carter and 
a former Portland mayor. Goldschmidt is 
now Nike’s vice president in charge of in- 


Knight makes regular journeys to 
Asia to line up new suppliers. He recently 
added several factories in China to a list 
of manufacturers in South Korea, Tai- 


Philippines. Knight has revived a bit of 
the American shoe industry by establish- 
ing plants in Exeter, N.H., and Saco, Me. 
He expects that Nike sales will continue 
moving as fast as the champion runners 
in his shoes. 





Sizzling Software 

“T always had a yearning to do some- 
thing dramatic, spectacular and improba- 
ble.” confesses Daniel Fylstra, 30. One of 
the first demonstrations of that showed 
up in his back yard in Southern Califor- 
nia, where as a boy he started building a 
wooden submarine. He failed to finish it, 
but he did go on to M.LT. for a degree in 
electrical engineering and computer sci- 
ence, and later to the. Harvard Business 
School. 
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Fylstra was fascinated by computers, 
| somuch so that fellow students at Harvard 
presented him with the “Daniel Fylstra 
Computerized Universe Award.” Between 
M.LT. and the Harvard Business School, 
he worked for a year as an engineer at In- 
termetrics, Inc., in Cambridge, Mass., de- 
signing software for NASA's space shuttle 
and for the European Space Agency. That 
large bureaucracy, with its predictable 
snafus, coupled with his own lack of influ- 
ence, persuaded Fylstra to strike out on his 
own. Says Fylstra: “I always felt uncom- 
fortable with the system, with the conven- 
tional way of doing things.” 

As a project for a Harvard marketing 
course, Fylstra and a friend founded Per- 
sonal Software in 1978 with an initial in- 
vestment of $500. The company produced 
programs for personal computers, which 
were just then starting to come onto the 
market in great numbers. In 1979 Fylstra 


moved Personal Software to California's | 


Silicon Valley. 

The company’s main product is Visi- 
Calc, a program for small computers that 
helps small- and medium-size businesses 
in planning and budgeting. Fylstra did 
not develop VisiCalc. That was done by 
Daniel Bricklin and Robert Frankston, 
software designers and M.I.T. alumni. 
But Fylstra was the one who began mar- 


Dan Fylstra of VisiCorp: programmed profits 


keting it, and turned VisiCalc into the 
most popular small computer program. 
So far, some 200,000 copies (price: $250) 
have been sold. Expected sales for Visi- 
Cale and the company’s other software 
programs this year: $35 million. 

Fylstra, who last week changed the 
name of his firm to VisiCorp, is at one of 
the many turning points for an entrepre- 
neur. The company faces stiff competition 
from VisiCalc’s many upstart imitators, 
among them makers of computer hard- 
ware who are selling more and more of 
their own software. Industry analysts see 
VisiCorp as a likely candidate for going 
public during the next two years. With ap- 
praisals of the company’s worth running 
about $125 million, a public stock offering 
would make Fylstra an even wealthier 
young man. That would free him to strike 
out in another new direction or work to- 
ward becoming even bigger in the bur- 
geoning software market 
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Nolan Bushnell of Pizza Time: video games 


King Pong 
Nolan Bushnell, 39 last week, is the 
inventor of Pong, a kind of electronic 
Ping Pong that was the first successful 
coin-operated video game. The son of 
a Clearfield, Utah, cement contractor, 
Bushnell had a passion for amateur radio 
as a boy (call letters: W7DUK). That led 
to his first business: repairing radios, tele- 
vision sets and washing machines. He 
earned a degree in electrical engineering 
from the University of Utah in 1968. 
While there, he toyed with computers. He 
came up with Pong in 1971 and started 
selling the coin-operated game in 1972. 

In that year, Bushnell went into the 
business of making coin-operated games 
by founding Atari. (The name is a Japa- 
nese expression of warning.) Pong revolu- 
tionized the arcade business, then domi- 
nated by pinball machines. Bushnell, 
though, ran into a problem frequently suf- 
fered in start-up businesses: growth got 
out of control. The company lost heavily 
for several months on one popular prod- 
uct, Trak Ten. Explains Bushnell: “We 
thought we were making money hand 
over fist, but the machine was selling for 
$995 and costing $1,100 to build. We were 
shipping a $100 bill out the door with ev- 
ery unit.” 

In 1976 Bushnell sold Atari to Warner 
Communications for $28 million. He 
stayed on with Warner for a while, but 
was increasingly uneasy inside the large 
corporation. When Warner displayed no 
interest in his idea for a chain of pizza 
parlors featuring video games, Bushnell 
stormed out to start Pizza Time Theatre. 
There are now 85 outlets in five states, 
where robots named Chuck E. Cheese, 
Mister Munch and Madame Oink per- 
form vaudeville acts and tell corny jokes 
to the smell of pizza and the sounds of 
roaring video games. 

Among Bushnell’s other current ven- 
tures is the Catalyst Group, which he 
touts as a company to “mass produce 
small companies.” It plans to provide a 
group of new businessmen with services 
such as accounting and advertising. Bush- 
nell will take some of their stock in return, 
and he also gets a chance to be present at 
the creation of other new ventures. 





| 
| Founded in 1971 by a 33-year-old 
| Stanford M.B.A., Charles Schwab & Co. 
| of San Francisco was initially just an- 
| other struggling young firm in the secu- 
| rities business, with only a dozen em- 
ployees and 2,000 or so clients. Then, in 
1975, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission discarded the old fixed-rate sys- 
tem for buying and selling securities in 
favor of negotiated rates, in which in- 


over commissions. 

Most Wall Streeters dreaded the 
change, correctly predicting a rash of 
mergers among brokers and drastically 
altered ways of doing business in the se- 
curities markets. But Schwab, now 44, 
embraced negotiated rates. He began of- 
fering clients deep commission discounts 
on securities transactions, sometimes 
slashing them to only 30% or 40% of their 
former levels. Schwab quickly became the 
largest discount broker in the U.S., with 
offices in 40 cities, 600 employees and 
220,000 clients. For its fiscal year ending 
last September, the firm had revenues of 
$42 million and profits of $5 million. 

With prosperity came new services 
that Wall Street firms were slow in offer- 
ing. Says he: “There was a fantastic ad- 


Schwab of Schwab & Co.: cut-rate broker 


vantage in not being part of Wall Street. 
They had been doing things the same way 
for years.” Schwab began providing cash 
management accounts to customers, com- 
plete with Visa cards and checking privi- 
leges. He also ventured into the insurance 
business, turning his firm into a mini fi- 
nancial supermarket in competition with 
banks, who eventually adopted some of 
his offerings. 

One institution that took notice: near- 
by BankAmerica Corp., parent company 
of the nation’s largest bank, which was 
eager to move in fresh directions under its 
new president, Samuel H. Armacost. 
BankAmerica approached Schwab about 
a takeover last September, in a move to 
become the first U.S. bank to acquire a 
broker. After weeks of agonizing, Schwab 
decided to sell. The price: $53 million in 
BankAmerica stock 


vestors are free to haggle with brokers 
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| Dealing in Discounts 
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If the deal is ap- 
proved by regulators, Schwab will stay on 
as boss of the new bank subsidiary cy 
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The ultimate driving experience is when ear and arver become 
one: The car provides the driver with accurate information 
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nN in the Porsche 928. Priced at 
more than $38,000, the 928 is the 
finest Porsche ever built 
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Cooperation 
and responsive- 
ness are not the 
products of chance. 


At Porsche, our goal is to builda 
Sports car that is fun to drive. Thus, a 
car that's cooperative and responsive, 
that's well-balanced, that's predictable and 
precise. 
Acar’s fundamental characteristics are deter- 
mined largely by the positioning of its main inertial masses. 
The 928's transaxle design places the engine in front 
and transmission in back. It produces a nearly-perfect 50-50 
front-to-rear weight distribution. And it results in balanced braking 
and improved cornering. 
ti; The transaxle design also produces a high polar moment of inertia 
: The 928's responsiveness is enhanced by its fuel-injected, 4.5-liter, 220-hp, 
aluminum V-8 engine. On the track, the 928 accelerates 0-60 mph in 7.5 seconds. 
The 928's four-wheel, internally-vented power disc brakes are matched to its engine 
‘Ona dry surface, the 928 can come to a full stop from 60 mph in as little as 148 feet. Again 
again. 


and 
All pedals feature linear response. For example, depressing the brake 
pedal 50% results in 50% braking force. os, 
The 928's power-assisted. rack-and-pinion steering has Variable boost. Maximum aid is provided 
with atest crv. For your nearest dealer calc iow (00) a47a760. NCAP aRS EGET Suc ANION 


In IHlinois, (800) 322-4400. i iniap 








Some of the 


greatest books 
ever written... 


ead any good books lately? 

The answer to this question 

started something at TIME- 

Lire Books. The Editors 
began exchanging their favorite 
reading—not necessarily famous or 
popular books, not necessarily 
“classics.” 

They shared books that stretched 
their imaginations, made them laugh, 
took them to far-off places, challenged 
their thinking, sharpened their ideals, 
changed their perceptions. 

They turned up great books by 
little-known authors and little-known 
books by great authors. Fiction and 
nonfiction... thick books and thin... 


cant 


old and new. And the project grew 
into the TIME READING ProGRAM. 

Thurber, Nabokov, Marquand, 
Solzhenitsyn. Their works are part of 
the TIME READING Procram. Not 
always their bestsellers, but their 
breakthroughs. 

Napoleon, Disraeli, John Paul 
Jones, Galileo, Woodrow Wilson. 
Their lives are part of the Time REAp- 
ING PRoGRAM. Their biographies 
provide universal reading enjoyment. 


England, Kenya, Greece, France, 


Russia, Japan, the Philippines, Brazil, 
Their towns and villages present a 
variety of memorable settings for the 
stories that unfold. 


be found in 


bookstores. 


TIME READING PROGRAM 


Time & Life Building Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES! | would like to examine Kabloona and Disraeli. Please send them to me, along with my bonus 
book bag, for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to the TIME READING ProGRaM. If I 
decide to keep Kabloona and Disraeli, | will pay a total of $7.95 plus shipping and handling for both 
volumes, and the book bag is mine at no additional cost. I will then receive future volumes in the Time 
READING PROGRAM, shipped one set at a time approximately every other month, Each two-volume 
set is $7.95 plus shipping and handling® and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. There is no 
miumum number of sets that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. If I do not choose to keep Kabloona and Disraeli, | will return the books, along with the 


further obligation. 


CZAZ38 


Name 
a 


(Please print) 


Address Apt. ___ 


Ce 
(or Province) 


L_ “Price slightly higher in Canada, 


© 1981 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
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Many of the volumes in this 
wide-ranging, comprehensive library 
of modern thought and accomplishment 
are no longer available. If it weren't for 
the TIME READING Procram, they 
would be completely out of print. 


ow the Time READING Pro. 

GRAM Offers you a won- 

derful opportunity. It may 

be your only chance to 
read and collect these rarer books 
that can change the way you look at 
the world around you. 

The first-rate literature available 
to you through the Time READING 
PROGRAM is matched by fine crafts- 
manship in the printing and binding. 

All the books are the same size 
so you'll have a beautifully matched 
library. The type is easy to read (as 
big or bigger than what you're reading 
now). The paper is of unusually rich, 
high quality. 

Unlike most paperbacks, these 
are large and have sturdy covers with 
a special laminated coating. They'll 
withstand frequent reading without 
showing wear. 


ou'll begin with two out- 

standing books—both out of 

print. Kabloona by Gontran 

de Poncins presents spell- 
binding adventure. It is a brilliant, 
lively account of a French aristocrat 
who went to live with the Eskimos in 
1938. There is nothing in print quite 
like it, and nothing like it could ever 
be written again. Disraeli by André 
Maurois is a biography with wit, 
style, humor. You'll meet the brilliant 
Prime Minister who led Britain to the 
height of its Empire. 

If you're discovering these two 
books for the first time, you have a 
rewarding reading experience waiting 
for you! And they're available only by 
mail from TimE-LirE Books, 


ere’s how it works: 

We'll send you these two 

books FREE for 10 days. 

There's absolutely no obli- 
gation to buy. See full details on card. 

To receive Kabloona and 

Disraeli—your introductory volumes 
in the TIME READING ProGRaM— 
FREE for 10 days, mail the attached 
reply card today! 
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30 years 


Some big ideas start small. 
Yet in the world of computers, it seems like just the 
opposite. They've become smaller. Faster. Less complicated 


and less expensive. 


O 


computer experience: 


*1,565 and up. 


In the past 30 years, IBM has contributed quite a 
bit co that evolution. And today, one of our latest efforts 
is the IBM Personal Computer. 

Our “big computer” experts got the chance to put 
their experience and knowledge into your IBM computer. 
Their enthusiasm was boundless. So were their demands. 

They insisted chat the system be expandable enough 
to add memory up to 256KB. Or to add disk drives. 


IBM PERSONAL COMPUTER SPECIFICATIONS 
*ADVANCED FEATURES FOR PERSONAL COMPUTERS 


User Memory 
16K - 256K bytes* 


Permanent Memory 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| (ROM) 40K bytes* 

| Microprocessor, 

| High speed, 8088 
Auxil Memory 

| 2 optional internal 

| diskette drives, 

| 5%", 160K bytes 

| per diskette 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


Keyboard 

83 keys, 6 ft. cord 
attaches to 
system unit* 

10 function keys* 

10-key numeric Rad 

Tactile feedback 


Screen 
High-resolution 
(720h x 350v)* 
80 characters x 25 lines 
Upper and lower case 
Green phe asphor 


screen 


Power-on self testing® 
Parity checking* 


Languages 

BASIC, Pascal 

Printer 

Bidirectional® 

80 characters/second 

12 character styles, up to 
132 characters/line* 

9x9 character matrix® 


ics mode. 

4-color resolution 

320h x 200v* 
Black & white resolution: 

640h x 200v* 
Simultaneous 

text capability 
Communications 
RS-232-C interface | 
Asynchronous (start/stop) 

Protocol 
Up to 9600 bits 

per second 


ics & 





The IBM Personal Computer 
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For the IBM Personal Computer dealer nearest you, call (800) 447-4700. 
In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. In Alaska or Hawaii, (800) 447-0890. 






Ora printer for word processing. 

They demanded that the system be flexible enough 
so the components could be moved around with ease. 

Our IBM Personal Computer Software Publishing 
Department insisted that the programs be versatile 
enough for your professional, business, entertainment 
and personal needs. And the people who were writing 
our literature were adamant that an encyclopedia of 
“computerese” not be required reading. 

We gave them all hey wanted. So you could have 
the personal computer you want. For flexibility, 
performance and ease of use, no other personal computer 
offers as many advanced capabilities (see the box). 

And there's more good news. The IBM Personal 
Computer starts at less than $1,600 for a system that, 
with the addition of one simple device, hooks up to your 
home TV and uses your audio cassette recorder. 

You'll find the IBM Personal Computer at the 
nationwide chain of 175 ComputerLand® stores, and 
Sears Business Systems Centers. Of course, our own IBM 
Product Centers will sell and service the system. And the 
IBM National Accounts Division will serve those 
customers who want to purchase in quantity. 

So come in and see the computer IBM made for you. 

And rest easy. Because even though this may be your 
first computer, it’s certainly not ours. === = 


, and me. 


y. 
¢) 
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TThis price applies co IBM Product Cencers. 
Prices may vary at other stores 











Kodak’s Disc 


Instamatic encore 





T* country may have gone camera 
crazy, all decked out in snouty lenses, 
fancy light meters and the designer bags 
needed to pack the paraphernalia. But 
amateur photographers using amateur 
equipment still get all too many amateur 
results. Underexposed or blurry pictures, 
for example, that never show up in those 
happy photo-equipment advertisements. 
Last week Eastman Kodak Co., the 
world’s largest supplier of photographic 
equipment to the multibillion dollar ama- 
teur market, took a giant step 
toward the elimination of 
misbegotten pictures. The 
company’s solution is a com- 
pact new camera called Disc. 
Said Modern Photography 
Contributing Editor David 
Eisendrath after trying the 
photo mite: “It is virtually id- 
iot proof.” 

The Disc is the most im- 
portant innovation from Ko- 
dak since the Instamatic car- 
tridge-loading cameras of almost 20 years 
ago that caused a huge jump in the num- 
ber of pictures taken by the average snap- 
shooter. Convinced that it has something 
to shout about, the company will push a 
$100 million ad blitz aimed at hitting 95% 
of the U.S. adult population at least 18 
times by next Christmas. 

Slightly larger than a cigarette case, 
the new camera does everything but pro- 
cess film. It performs a split-second anal- 
ysis of distance and brightness, sets the 
proper exposure, activates a flash if need- 
ed and advances the film while the flash 
recharges. The focal length is so short— 
12.5 mm—that everything from 4 ft. to in- 
finity is in focus at all times, eliminating 
any need for a lens that turns and focuses. 
Two of the three new models can snap ob- 
jects only 18 in. away. 

Much technological wizardry went 
| into the Disc. Unlike other consumer-ori- 








The automatic Disc 4000, one of three newly introduced models 








Wheel of film fortune 








ented cameras that use optically undistin- 
guished lenses, the Disc lens is made of 
four glass elements that Kodak claims are 
“close to theoretical perfection.” The 
camera’s electronics and flash systems are 
powered by a new lithium battery that 
lasts for 2,000 exposures, easily the life of 
the camera. Most revolutionary of all is 
the revolving film pack. The new cameras 
use a thin, 2/4-in.-diameter plastic disc 
that is priced at $3.19. The disc slips into 
the camera’s hatched back and is turned 
by a motor for each of its 15 exposures. 

Wall Street analysts say that the new 
Disc system could have the same balloon- 
ing effect on film sales for Kodak as did 
the Instamatic. There will be competitors, 
but not for quite a while, say 
the experts, because the cam- 
era’s complexity and the in- 
tricacy of its lens make it dif- 
ficult to manufacture. The 
Disc should come in handy, 
too, in Kodak’s battle against 
such alternative picture-tak- 
ing methods as video cam- 
eras and Sony’s filmless elec- 
tronic-imaging _ technology. 
Though Kodak has no pro- 
duction plans now, the Disc 
can easily be adapted to show, say, slides 
over a television set. 

Will the camera click with buyers? 
There was some initial grumbling over 
prices: the three models range from $68 
up to $143 for one with a digital alarm 
clock (for travel) and a self-timer. Even 
with expected discounting down to $50 
for the cheapest model, the Disc will cost 
about the same as Polaroid’s comparable 
(and self-developing) Sun camera. But 
Kodak is betting that the improved re- 
sults will be worth the price. Walter Fal- 
lon, Kodak’s chairman, claims that the 
Disc should increase the number of high- 
quality pictures taken by amateurs by 
25%. Agrees John Durniak, picture editor 
of the New York Times: “From now on it 
will be very difficult not to take good pic- 
tures.” Of course, the Disc still cannot 
stop Uncle Shep from yawning just when 
Aunt Sue presses the button. a 





Laker’s Mayday 


An upstart airline crashes 





he 200 passengers waiting patiently 
last Friday morning to board a DC-10 
bound for Miami from Manchester, Eng- 
land, were stunned to hear over a loud- 
speaker that their flight had been can- 


toward Tenerife, reversed course and 
flew back to Manchester. At London’s 
Gatwick Airport, stewardesses and ticket 
agents openly wept. Sir Freddie Laker, 
the swashbuckling British entrepreneur 
who had revolutionized transatlantic 
travel by slashing air fares, had abruptly 
announced that he was liquidating his 
debt-laden airline. Said one Laker 
counter attendant: “It’s hit everyone, 
mate—like a smack in the mouth.” 

Launched in 1966 asa charter carrier, 
Laker Airways jolted competitors in 1977 
with its Skytrain round-trip service be- 
tween New York and London for $236, or 
almost $200 less than the best excursion 
fare available on regularly scheduled air- 
lines. Beamed Laker: “This puts transat- 
lantic air travel in the pocket of the work- 
ingman.” Later many other carriers 
matched his low prices. 

The Skytrain was so popular and 
profitable that in the past two years Lak- 
er, who owns 90% of the airline, borrowed 


and Airbus A300s with the intention of 
adding new services between European 
and Asian capitals. Then 
trouble struck. Fuel prices 
surged, recession in the U.S. 
and Europe cut into passen- 
ger traffic, and the rise of 
the dollar’s value against 
the pound upset Laker’s 
balance sheet. Much of his 
revenue was in pounds, but 
he had to make debt pay- 
ments in dollars. 

Sir Freddie, who was 
knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth in June 1978, tried in 
vain to get help. Last 
Thursday he phoned Iain 
Sproat, Britain’s Under-Secretary for 
Trade, to warn that without government 
aid, his airline would crash. Later that 
day Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
discussed Laker’s plight with several Cab- 
inet members, but chose not to bail out the 
carrier, Early next morning, at a tense 
| meeting with his board of directors at 
Gatwick, Laker called it quits. 

Laker thus becomes the first victim of 
the airfare wars that he originally started. 
Fierce price competition is also threaten- 
ing the solvency of American carriers 
such as Pan Am and Braniff. Last sum- 
mer Laker admitted that the airline busi- 


Sir Freddie 


Sir Freddie, and his planes, will be missed 
by thousands of budget travelers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. G 
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celed. An Airbus A300, already airborne 


$359 million to expand his fleet of DC-10s | 





ness had become “a hell of a poker game.” | 
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Sexes 





Untying the Knot in China 





u Luojin, a Peking writer, was morti- 

fied by her second husband Cai 
Zhongpei. In fact, she was sure she had 
married a bumpkin. He never seemed to 
talk about aesthetics and the finer things 
of life, only stupid topics like the price of 
yellowfish. He fiailed and hooted like a 
child while watching soccer games, and 
when she hauled him to the theater for 
some cultural uplift, he laughed when he 
should have cried. One day Yu tried to 
coax him into reading a book. He 
snapped: “I've been selected a model 





New law permits divorce—even for incompatibility 


ble for women to initiate, has traditionally 
been easy for men. All the husband had to 
do was send an emissary to his father-in- 


the ancestral shrine with your daughter 
any longer.” The father-in-law usually ac- 
quiesced, with apologies for not having 
brought his daughter up properly. 

In the old view, it was also shameful 
for women to marry more than once. 
Even ifa bride's betrothed died before the 
wedding, she could be forced to go 
through the ceremony with a wooden fig- 


| 
} 


cient grounds for divorce, and one party 
can apply even against the wishes of the 
other. 

That revision is a grudging admission 
that the regime can expect more social 
and political stability by easing up on di- 
vorce than by maintaining inflexible pres- 
sure against it. Often marriages are inher- 


| ently unstable. China is still a country 
law to declare that he “cannot worship at | 


where a great many alliances were ar- 
ranged by parents, or through go- 
betweens, on a “marry now, love later” 
basis. Moreover, couples frequently find 
themselves trapped in political marriages 
that seem pointless after each new shift in 
the political winds. During the Cultural 
Revolution a young librarian suspected as 
an “intellectual” was terrified of the 
rampaging Red Guards. She married the 
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worker every year without 
reading books and newspa- 
pers!” That did it. She rushed 
to the nearest court and filed 
for divorce. After much pub- 
licity and a judge’s stern lec- 
ture on socialist morality, Yu 
won her case, in effect on 
grounds of incompatibility. 
Said Yu, piously: “To contin- 
ue a marriage without love is 
utterly immoral.” 

Divorce, Chinese style, 
more and more resembles 
that of the decadent bour- 
geois West. Though there is 
still a stigma attached to 
breaking up a marriage in the 
puritanical People’s Repub- 
lic, a recent and dramatically 
liberalized law is sending rec- 
ord numbers of unhappy 
mates in search of freedom. 
In the first half of 1981, 
courts in Peking received a 
total of 3,444 divorce suits, a 
72.5% increase over the same 
period the year before. In 
Shanghai, according to a re- 
cent survey, a single district 








rebel leader at her high 
school to gain political pro- 
tection in an alliance known 
as a “Red Umbrella” mar- 
riage. When the revolution 
was over, she applied for a di- 
vorce and got one. Some, like 
Yu Luojin, marry peasants to 
neutralize their upper-class 
origins and look better in the 
eyes of the state. In other 
cases, partners now want to 
end mercenary marriages, 
| contracted simply to get a 
good flat and the furniture 
| coupons that go to married 
couples. Or they may simply 
want to get a job and get back 
to the city from a tedious as- 
signment on a remote farm. 
Fickleness, usually ac- 
companied by what the offi- 
cial language delicately calls 
“a third party,” is also a 
rising cause of divorce. Pe- 
king’s Research Association 
| on Marital Affairs solemnly 
states that fickleness can 
| come from social-climbing, 
| gold-digging, unsatisfied sex- 





granted 50 divorces in only 
six months, nothing much by U.S. stan- 
dards but very shocking for China. 

A man in his 50s filed for divorce, 
complaining that his wife could not cope 
with his need to have sex twice a day. One 
couple, in a now famous case, argued so 
bitterly over whose family should pay for 
the wedding that the husband ran away 
and the wife filed for divorce after. five 
days of marriage. Xiao Lan, a dancer and 
something of a social butterfly. tired of 
her introverted husband Fang Baojian, 
filed for divorce and declared in court: “I 
no longer love Fang. I long for a free 
world. I'll sleep with any man I wish to 
| sleep with.” 

Chinese culture has long been pitched 
heavily against divorce. An ancient prov- 
erb tells newlyweds: “You're married un- 
til your hair turns white.” In practice, 

| however, divorce. while almost impossi- 





ure (or a symbolic rooster) and then spend 
the rest of her life single. 

In 1950 Mao Tse-tung’s new Commu- 
nist regime tried to expunge the last ves- 
tiges of feudal marriage by enacting Chi- 
na’s first marriage-and-divorce law. The 
law banned compulsory arranged mar- 
riages, concubinage, child betrothal and 
interference in the remarriage of widows. 
It reluctantly permitted divorce, but only 
when “mediation and counseling” had 
failed and the marriage clearly could not 
go on. China needed stability and unity, it 
was reasoned, so couples were called upon 
to “put politics in command of every- 
thing” and stay together. In practice, di- 
vorce was usually denied when only one 
party, wife or husband, wanted it. The 
new law, which took effect a year ago, is 
closer to Western statutes: “Complete 
alienation of mutual affection” is suffi- 





ual or romantic desire, or 
simply “bourgeois liberalism.” Peking has 
plenty of gloom-and-doomers who warn 
of bankrupt Western ways. These ideo- 
logues blame the increased divorce rate 
on creeping “bourgeois ideas” of material- 
ism and egotism. In fact, the demand for 
divorce seems highest among the most 
Westernized Chinese. Some of the leading 
marital experts, however, see a positive 
side to the increase in broken marriages. 
Whereas in the past marriage was pri- 
marily an economic proposition, many 
Chinese now place due emphasis on mu- 
tual affection, compatibility and even sex- 
ual equality. Officials insist that the rise in 
divorce is temporary, largely because of 
cases that piled up under the old restric- 
tive law. Alarmed Communist guardians 
of Chinese morals are hoping that they 
are right. —8y Hunter R. Clark. Reported by 
Jimi Florcruz/Peking 
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Buick’s Cash Bonus. It’s your 
opportunity to get a $750 bonus 
on a new '81 or ’82 Skylark or the new 
Skyhawk. And if you choose a new 
front-wheel-drive Century, you'll geta thought of anew Buick even nicer. 
$500 bonus. The program is made And even more affordable. 
possible by General Motors, its 
salaried employees, suppliers and 
participating dealers who contribute 
to the bonuses. Retail customers who 
take delivery between now and 
March 31, 1982, can either apply their 
bonus to the down payment, or 
receive a check from GM. 


Buick's Cash Bonus. It makes the Wouldnt you really rather have a’Buick? 
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he Harvard Law Review is the top of 

the mountain. Its members are not 
only at the nation’s most fabled legal in- 
stitution, but they are the superachieving 
8% in each class who are selected to work 
on the prestigious journal. Law firms fight 
fiercely for the chance to pay them start- 
ing salaries that top $40,000. Now all 
those who prize and depend on this care- 
fully structured system are in an uproar. 
The Review has voted to throw a short 
rope to minority students who have not 
made it quite as high as their white class- 
mates, and critics, including most of the 
faculty, are decrying the fall of the “last 
bastion of meritocracy.” 

The turmoil began a year ago. At that 
time, the Review regularly elected as edi- 
tors 28 students whose grades put them at 
the top of the 550 in their class. Another 
20 were selected after a writing competi- 
tion testing ability to craft the dry, foot- 
note-laden articles that go into the eight 
issues published each year. The process 
yielded a strikingly homogeneous group 
of 89 editors last year: none was black, 
one was Asian American and eleven were 
female. In contrast, the student body was 
14% minority and 28% women. 

To correct the imbalance, the Review 
first voted to adopt a rigid quota system 
Three editors quit, and dissension among 
the rest was so great that two weeks later, 
by a 44-36 vote, the journal decided mere- 
ly to allow race and sex to be considered 
in choosing up to eight of the 48 editors. 
That too drew heavy fire, and the Review 
put the matter on hold for nearly a year. 
Last month the editors narrowly ap- 
proved the mildest plan yet. Starting this 
spring, minority applicants may submit 
statements describing “economic, soci- 





etal, or educational obstacles that have | 


| Professor Charles Fried, 





Editors of the 1980-81 Law Review pose for their official photograph 


La Créme de la Créme—Brilée 


A brouhaha at Harvard Law School over affirmative action 


that anyone selected under the new 
system have grades “close to” those 
posted by students chosen in the usual 
fashion. 

Women were included in the first 
plans, but in the year of reconsideration 
five women made the Review through the 
existing writing competition, up from one 
the year before. Buoyed by that “bumper 
crop,” women students passed word to the 
editors that they no longer wanted to be 
part of the affirmative action program. 
They feared it would only stigmatize those 
women who did make it. 

For their part, minority students con- 
sider affirmative action essential. “It’s a 
question of having minority members on 
the Review with some stigma or of having 
virtually no minority members at all,” 
says Black Leader Cecil McNab. The 
lower grades of minority students, he 
adds, are the result of subtle discrimina- 
tion, “not underachievement.” Minority 
students believe that the Review should be 
a voluntary organization, as it is at Yale. 
Otherwise, many simply will not partici- 
pate in what is seen as a white-dominated 
system of judgment. Says Ray Hernan- 
dez, a latino: “There’s a lot of pres- 
sure On us not to succeed to the point 
where we're going to alienate our own 
people.” 

Many on the faculty give that argu- 
ment low marks. The new plan, argues 
“attempts to 
confer the benefits of membership in a 
meritocratic organization while being dis- 
honest about the attainment of merit.” 
Other critics fret that come hiring time, 
Review membership will be a devalued 
credential. Perhaps. But many firms have 
their own affirmative action goals, and 
few will pass up a minority student from 


been overcome.” One key clause, a piece | the Review simply because he may have 


of polished legalistic ambiguity, requires 
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had a B+ average rather thanan A. cs 











Briefs 


INSURING INCOMPETENCE 

With the decline of awe-struck rever- 
ence for judges and the increase of judicial 
watchdog agencies (now found in all 50 
states), the men and women on the bench 
are facing more complaints than ever. 
And as many a defendant knows, the cost 
of a legal defense can be a personal budget 
buster. In light of such new fiscal fears, 
can insurance companies be far behind? 
No indeed. So here comes incompetency 
insurance. Policies have been introduced 
that cover defense costs for disciplinary 
proceedings; some even cover damages 
that might be awarded in civil suits. One 
brochure suggests that its insurance would 
pay the legal cost of fighting investigations 
into everything from financial irregular- 
ities to marijuana growing. Complete Eq- 
uity Markets Inc. reports it has sold nearly 
100 policies since September 


CALL-IT-YOURSELF JUSTICE 

One who might consider taking out 
insurance, but who has not so far, is New 
York City Criminal Court Judge Alan 
Friess. Last year Friess was censured for 
inviting a woman murder suspect, whom 
he had released without bail, to stay over- 
night in his home with him and his girl- 
friend. Now Friess has touched off anoth- 
er minor furor. Faced with a repeat 
offender in a pickpocket case, Friess pro- 
posed a novel way to set the sentence. He 
offered the defendant the chance to toss a 
coin: heads for 30 days, tails for 20. The 


| coin came up tails. Friess’s flip approach 


piqued the district attorney. But the judge 
would not budge. 


AN IDEA OF INTEREST 

Programs providing legal aid to the 
poor are in need of aid themselves at the 
moment. Congress cut federal funding by 
25% last year. But now Florida and Cali- 
fornia have come up with a shiny new 
money source: the funds that are routinely 
paid in advance by clients and held in es- 
crow bank accounts by their lawyers. 
When the amounts are small or in the 
bank for only a short time, they accumu- 
late little or no interest. But Pooled, the 
funds could generate millions In interest 
To tap that potential pool. Florida has 
adopted a voluntary plan that allows any 
la-wyer, without consulting clients, to pass 
along much of the interest OP ¢scrow ac- 
counts to Florida Legal Serv!°es. So far, | 
about 600 of the state’s 20.900 lawyers 
have signed up. California likes the inter- 
est-bearing idea enough tO M*Xe it man- | 
da tory for most lawyers’ eScfO™ accounts, 
probably starting this fall Both states 
have reason to hope the yield Will be sig- 
nificant. A similar plan has O°¢n in effect 
in Canada’s British Columb! Since 1970 
Last year the mandatory PF°8"™m there 


netted $7.4 million bal 
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California Says Yes to Unions 








A state faculty, 20,000 strong, decides to organize 


he campaign went on for months, 

complete with professional organiz- 
ers, phone banks, rallies, mountains of 
leaflets and handouts, plus a blizzard of 
ballots. Recalls San Jose State Basketball 
Coach Bill Berry: “For weeks, when you 
saw people all they said was, ‘Did you 
vote? Did you vote?’ ” 

At stake was the question of whether 
some 20,000 faculty members of Califor- 
nia’s huge, 19-campus state university sys- 
tem would accept union representation, 
and if so, which union. The princi- 
pal alternatives were the more tra- 
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ditional Congress of Faculty Asso- “ 


ciations (C.F.A.) and the more 
militant United Professors of Cal- 
ifornia (U.P.C.). When the faculty 
ballots were counted last week, the 
unions were virtually tied and 
headed for a runoff. But in a re- 
sounding 80% return, the Cal 
State faculty voted to become the 
largest faculty ever to unionize in 
the US. 

Cal State was fertile ground 
for organizing. Unlike the presti- 
gious University of California sys- * 
tem, an academic powerhouse of 
nine branches, including Berkeley 
and U.C.L.A., Cal State evolved as 
a collection of teacher colleges in 
such cities as San Jose, Chico and 
Fresno. Partly because it empha- 
sizes teaching instead of research, 
Cal State has been treated as a 
second-class organization. Money 
and a slight inferiority complex 
have not been its only problems. 
At a time when job security is 
poor and tenure is an impossible 
dream to many young academics 
all over the country, 38% of the 
Cal State faculty are hired on a part-time 
or year-to-year basis. Cal State has also 
been shaken by the same troubles as pub- 
lic institutions elsewhere. The state legis- 
lature provides starvation rations while 
the Federal Government has cut back aid. 

Nearly as serious as economic depri- 
vation is the disaffection that afflicts 
many faculties. Cal State campuses are 
governed by off-campus bureaucrats who 
seem to care little for faculty opinions. 
When Cal State sought a successor for 
Chancellor Glenn Dumke and formed a 
search committee, not a single faculty 
member was named to it. Sacramento 
State University History Professor Ken- 
neth Owens, 48, even blames far-off ad- 
ministrators for the deterioration in class- 


| room conditions. Says he: “The system 


has been so altered from anything resem- 
bling a collegial atmosphere that trade 
unions are the best way left to gain 
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SES 
Election workers at Cal State sorting through piles of ballots 
Harsh economics and a general feeling of hopelessness. 


some influence over university affairs.” 

The Cal State vote mirrored divisions 
that already exist within the faculty. The 
C.FA., linked to a nationwide teachers’ 
union, the National Education Associa- 
tion, was supported by senior professors 
concerned with matters of scholarship 
and academic freedom. The U.P.C., an af- 
filiate of Albert Shanker’s hard-nosed 
American Federation of Teachers, count- 
ed much of its support among the part- 
time and nontenured. Such academic 
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have-nots, whose ranks have multiplied 
with the growth of community colleges, 
have been the backbone of the faculty la- 
bor movement, a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon. In 1970, just before budgets 
tightened, tenure openings disappeared 
and salaries fell behind the cost of living, 
there were 160 union campuses in the 
country. By the end of the decade, even 
though only half the states allow state em- 
ployees, including faculty at public uni- 
versities, to bargain collectively, there 
were 750 unionized campuses. The vast 
majority were public institutions. Some 
private college faculties had been orga- 
nized too. But in 1980 a Supreme Court de- 
cision on faculty unionization at Yeshiva 
University in New York City discouraged 
further efforts. The court held that Yeshi- 
va professors are not employees but man- 
agers shaping school policy and thus not 


protected by federal labor law. Asa result, 


| Unions lobby for tenure and higher pay, 
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cation now seeks ways to give more class- 


administrators at many other private col- 

leges do not feel compelled to bargain. 
Especially in big state and city systems, 

a strong case can be made for unionization. 


and often bring standardized personnel 
policies and fairer grievance practices. In 
1980 at the State University of New York, 
the union representing 17,000 academics 
and staff on 32 campuses helped restore 
$22.6 million of a threatened $28 million 
budget cut—and 2,000 jobs. 

But there are dangers in faculty 
unions at the university level. A frequent 
result of union presence is the protection 
of the mediocre along with the talented. 
Furthermore, union presence often cre- 
ates an adversary situation between facul- 
ty and administration. Says Cal 
State’s Dumke: “Under collective 
bargaining, working together as a 
community of scholars is just not | 
possible.” San Francisco State Bi- 
ology Professor Lawrence Swan 
notes, “I see my job as teaching 
and research and scholarship. I 
try to shy away from politics.” 
Still, Swan voted for the C.F.A. 
because he believes conditions 
had made unionization inevitable. 
At top-level institutions, where 
faculty has power over tenure and 
academic standards, unions have 
held almost no appeal. There is 
also, both inside and outside aca- 
demia, a good deal of ambiguity 
about whether professors should 
organize or go on strike. Says 
Swan: “There’s nothing lower 
than a faculty member who re- 
fuses to teach.” 





Ithough the voting at Cal 

State will boost the number of | 
the 150,000 unionized faculty 
members in the U.S. by about 
13%, the outlook for growth is not 
promising. Labor unions in gener- 
al are in trouble, and higher edu- 


room instruction for less money. A year 


| ago, when the union question was fought 
| out in the University of Minnesota sys- 


tem, two small campuses in Duluth and | 


| Waseca, where the faculty wanted a voice 


on promotion and tenure, voted to join. 
But later, at the flagship campus in Min- 
neapolis, unionization was easily defeat- 
ed. This spring the 2,900 faculty members 
at Michigan State University will have to 
decide whether or not to be represented 
The campus rejected unions in 1972 and 
1978, but cost-cutting during the past year 
has eliminated more than 200 faculty 
jobs. Says the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation’s Arthur Rice: “Economics will 
certainly be a strong factor, but there’s a 
hopelessness that the faculty feels.” 
Whether in union there is hope will be in 
question. —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
William R. Doerner/San Francisco 
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Perhaps only a tribute to 
Singer Marian Anderson, 79, 
could have brought together 


those operatic rivals Shirley | 


Verrett, 50, and Grace Bumbry, 
45, for a performance on the 
same stage. The first black per- 
son to sing with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Anderson has been 
inspiration and mentor to the 
two younger singers. Both, in 
fact, are Marian Anderson 
Scholarship winners. And so 
Verrett and Bumbry, who have 
occasionally flung verbal darts 
at each other, put aside their 
simmering feud long enough to 
participate in a rousing 80th- 
birthday tribute to Anderson 
last week at New York's Car- 
negie Hall. Since the two wom- 
en and Carnegie Hall are 
much in demand, the birthday 
celebration had to be held ona 
date that fit everyone's sched- 
ule; Anderson's birthday is ac- 
tually on Feb. 27. No problem, 
said Anderson, adding, “It’s 


Dinner is served: Nancy Reagan's $209,508 White House china 
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not everyone who gets to cele- | 


brate two birthdays in one 
year.” 
o 


The official dinner at the 
White House was given for vis- 


| iting Egyptian President Hosni 


Mubarak, 53, and his wife 
Suzie, but the principal topic of 
discussion was china. “Presi- 
dent Reagan, Mrs. Reagan, 
dear friends,” said the Egyp- 
tian leader, rising to propose a 
toast. “Before I start, I would 
like to first congratulate Mrs. 
Reagan for the new china, 
which is very elegant and very 
beautiful.” Mubarak, in his 
diplomatic way, was referring 
of course to Nancy Reagan's cel- 
ebrated $209,508, 220-place, 
4,372-piece set of Lenox china, 
paid for last year by the Mary- 
land-based Knapp Founda- 
tion. Used for the first time last 
week, the new dinner service, 
with a raised presidential gold 





Yes 
Operatic Rivals Verrett and Bumbry flank Anderson after their Carnegie Hall conc 
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ert for her 8Oth bi 


Prince Philip, Queen Elizabeth Il and friend celebrate her anniversary 


seal in the center of the plates 
and a red-and-gold lattice bor- 
der, was accompanied by Mor- 
gantown crystal from the Ken- 
nedy White House and vermeil 
flatware purchased during 
the Monroe Administration 
When one fretful guest re- 
minded President Reagan of a 
Greek custom of breaking 
plates, Ronnie smiled, then 
said of such guests, “Well, they 
will either never be invited, or 
we'll just use the old china.” 


An overwhelmingly popu- 
lar monarch in an egalitarian 
age, Queen Elizabeth il, 55, 
passed a milestone last week 
her 30th anniversary as Queen 
of the United Kingdom and 


head of the Commonwealth. 









The Queen celebrated her 


=| pearl jubilee in the company of 
©| her husband, Prince Philip, 60, 
| and her corgis, a breed Eliza- 


beth made famous when she 
took to it in the days when she 
was a princess. Although she 
has outlasted all but ten British 
monarchs, Her Majesty is still 
34 years shy of the mark set by 
her great-great-grandmother 
Queen Victoria (1837-1901). If 
Elizabeth does set a new rec- 
ord, it will not be realized until 
the year 2014. Heir Apparent 
Prince Charles, 33, would then 
be 67 


= 
It began, as too many 
sports stories do these days, 
with a contract dispute. But 





e 


this time the disgruntled cen- 
tral figure was not a brawny 
athlete but a scrawny news- 
man, Sports Columnist Dick 
Young, 64, of the tottering New 
York Daily News. Irascible, 
street-wise and savvy about his 
sport since 1941, the year that 
the New York Yankees’ Joe 
DiMaggio hit safely in 56 
games, Young has illuminated 
baseball for decades. Disturbed 
by continuing reports that the 
News (daily circ. 1,480,000) is 
about to collapse, Young asked 
the paper to guarantee the 
remaining 2/4 years of his 
$100,000-plus-per-year con- 


tract. “When they said they 
couldn't, I just looked else- 
where,” says Young, whose 


prose has appeared in the News 
for 40 years. Elsewhere, it 
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was the News's 
downscale rival, 
the New York Post (circ 
764,000). Unabashed about 
running self-laudatory promo- 
tion pieces as news items, the 
Post trumpeted Young’s defec- 
tion to its sports department 
with a fanfare of front-page 
headlines: DICK YOUNG JOINS 
THE POST, DICK YOUNG TELLS 
IT LIKE IT IS, “WHY I JOINED 
THE POST.” By week's end the 
promotional grist had become 
the news story it pretended to 


turned out, 
downtown, 








Pro golfers posing as L.P.G.A. calendar pinup girls for 





> 
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The average weekend duffer would as soon trade in his tas- 
seled Foot-Joys as scramble over 18 holes trying to compete 
with Pro Golfers Cathy Reynolds, 24, Kathy Young, 27, and Jan 
Stephenson, 30. A quiet foursome at the 19th hole might be 
something else entirely. Especially since publication of this 
year’s calendar of events for the Ladies Professional Golf As- 
sociation. In ‘40s pinup fashion, the trio appear in outfits and 
| poses reminiscent of three well-known movie beauties: Reyn- 
olds as Rita Hayworth, Young as Jane Russell, and Stephenson as 
Marilyn Monroe. Reynolds is a two-time calendar pinup, and 


be. The News hit Young and 
the Post with a pair of lawsuits 
seeking $750,000 in damages 
from each, forestalling Young's 
debut as a Post columnist. Said 
Young: “I saw a lot of newspa- 
permen just as good as me go 
without jobs when the [New 


York] Herald Tribune shut 
down. I just want to work.” 
| 
It sounded suspiciously 


like a kickoff speech for a Sen- 
ate campaign by Gore Vidal, 56. 





Young getting acquainted with his new employer, the New York Post 
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1982: Young as Jane Russell, Stephenson as 








GARONER 


Marilyn Monroe, Reynolds as Rita Hayworth 


Young is a rookie, but Stephenson is a veteran of seven such 
layouts for the L.P.G.A, Last year’s effort, a smoky portrait of 
Jan reclining seductively on an ornate bed, teed off some 
women golfers, notably Jane Blalock, 36. In a guest column for 
the Miami Herald, Blalock wondered whether the L.P.G.A. was 
peddling golf or sex. But Stephenson’s gallery tripled after the 
photograph appeared in tournament programs. How does Ste- 
phenson rate herself and her colleagues against today’s film 
beauties? “I'd like to see Bo Derek after 18 holes in 100° weath- 
er,” says she. “Those corn rows and beads would be history.” 


Speaking before more than 
1,200 students and teachers at 


Harvard's Kennedy School of 


Government, Vidal, a play- 
wright (Visit to a Small Plan- 
ev), author (Burr, Creation) and 
political gadfly, seemed to be 
toying with the notion that he 
would challenge California 
Governor Edmund Brown Jr., 41. 
in the state's senatorial prima- 
ry. Said Vidal: “A race against 
Jerry would be absolutely irre- 
sistible.” Vidal, now working 
on a play about Abraham Lincoln 
and a political novel, Duluth, 
addressed himself to a mixed 
bag of issues. Among other 
things, he proposed that a con- 
Stitutional convention might 
be in order—“It’s been 200 
years since the first time 
around’—as well as stiff re- 
forms in the criminal justice 
system. One Vidal proposal, a 
ban on all political advertising, 
may have been inspired by 
personal necessity. Asked how 
he would raise an estimated 
$1.5 million to wage a Senate 
race, Gore replied, “I don't 
know. When you get sums that 
large, it isn’t just because they 
like the twinkle in your eye.” 

—By E. Graydon Carter 


OS 
On the Record 
Joseph Persico, speechwriter, 
on the wealth of his former 
boss Nelson Rockefeller: “I 
once calculated that his giving 
a panhandler $1,850 repre- 
sented roughly the same finan- 
cial sacrifice of a middle-class 

person giving a dime.” 


Tommy Lasorda, 54, Los Ange- 
les Dodgers manager, on con- 
tract negotiations with Mexi- 
can Pitcher Fernando Valen- 
zuela: “The first thing Fernan- 
do wants is Texas back.” 


Jan Scruggs, Vict Nam veteran 
who conceived and raised 
funds for the proposed Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial, on 
congressional criticism of it 
“You can get furious seeing 
politicians getting involved, 
with two out in the bottom of 
the ninth, with not one red 
cent from Uncle Sam involved 
and with thousands of parents 
writing and telling how they 
can’t wait to visit this remem- 
brance of their dead sons.” 
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Small Pleasures, 1913: evolution into spirit? 
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Preparing for Abstraction 


In New York, the first of a Kandinsky trilogy 


he Russian artist Vasily Kandinsky 

(1866-1944) casts a long shadow over 
modern art. His career took him to most of 
its centers: Munich before World War I, 
Russia, and next a long sojourn at the 
Bauhaus in Germany during the 1920s, 
then a last expatriation to Paris after the 
rise of Hitler. If ever a painter carried his 
culture in one portable labyrinth on his 
back, as if he were a rambling snail, it was 
Kandinsky. And while he did not invent 
abstract art on his own (as he and his ad- 
mirers were given to claim), he certainly 
did more to promote the notion of ideal 
abstraction, in those distant years before 
World War I, than any other Eu- 
ropean artist 

Such a life, woven through so 
many cultural milieus, is not easi- 
ly condensed into one retrospec- 
tive show. The Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York has set out to 
describe it in three parts, the first 
of which, “Kandinsky in Munich 
1896-1914,” is now on view. It is 
focused, not exclusively on the 
text of Kandinsky’s own paint- 
ings, but on their context as well 
What did he see in Munich? What 
did he get from other artists’ 
work? The exhibition, closely and 
intelligently curated by Art Histo- 
rian Peg Weiss, is therefore large- 
ly about the Jugendstil, or youth- 
style—the art-nouveau porridge 
of medievalism, forest fantasies, 
greenery-yallery décor and arts- 
and-crafts utilitarianism thal was 
cooking in the Munich studios 
when Kandinsky made his late 
start as a 30-year-old art student 
there in 1896 
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Later exhibitions will deal with Kan- 
dinsky at the Bauhaus and in Paris. By 
1985, presumably, the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum will have fulfilled its destiny as the 
St. Peter's of Kandinsky studies. That is 
fitting enough, since the museum is (so to 
speak) built over the ruins of a shrine that 
housed his cult in the 1940s. This was the 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting, set 
up and run by Solomon Guggenheim’s 
mistress, the Baroness Hilla Rebay, 
who—in her dottily hierophantic devo- 
tion to the Great Artist, not to mention 
her purported Nazi sympathies—was for 
a time the Winifred Wagner of the New 


Riding Couple, 1907: speckling and blooming 



















Landscape near Murnau with Locomotive, 1909: unhitching color 


York art world. The Museum of Non-Ob- 
jective Painting, complete with piped-in 
organ music, was devoted to the baron- 
ess’s idea that Kandinsky was the messi- 
ah, sent to save all culture, with Paul Klee 
as his attendant apostle 

The idea that such a transcendent be- 
ing might have had a context would have 
been anathema to the baroness, but her 
collection became the core of the Guggen- 
heim Museum. Meanwhile, the blazing 
torch of devotion has turned into a curato- 
rial flashlight, poking abruptly here and 
there amid the somewhat musty recesses 
of the Jugendstil. Such are the sorrows of 
no longer believing that art and religion 
are the same thing 

To Kandinsky, of course, they were 
His life’s work was based on the belief 
that art, like religion, must disclose a new 
order of experience; both could 
describe exalted states and epiph- 
Zanies of the Geist, the spirit. Any- 
5° thing less than that was not worth 
shaving. Being a Russian, Kan- 
B=dinsky had been formed by the 
€tradition of the religious icon. But 
=he was also a Theosophist, an ar- 
“dent follower of one of the most 
F influential gurus of the day, Mme 
=Blavatsky, and the cultural cen- 
Eters of Europe, including Munich, 
swere as full of odd parareligious 
# cults then as California is now. It 
was Mme. Blavatsky’s opinion 
that before long the material 
world would vanish, leaving be- 
hind its “essence,” a world of spir- 
it. Elect souls, the survivors of this 
benevolent burnout, would com- 
municate with one another in an 
immaterial manner whose proper 
art was abstract and ideal, com- 
posed of “thought-forms.” 

Kandinsky spent his whole 
life waiting for this Theosophical 
heaven-on-earth and trying to 
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work out its art language, in which colors | 
would have the semantic exactness of | 
words, and sounds the precision of things. 
The prospect of its imminent arrival was 
one of his favorite subjects as a painter; 
thus a pioneering near-abstract work like 
Small Pleasures, 1913, is actually about 
the apocalyptic disappearance of the ma- 
terial world, the vanishing of the “mere” 
delights of body and landscape. As this 
show repeatedly makes clear, the fantasy 
of evolution from matter into spirit was 
shared by other Munich artists before 
1914, most strikingly by Hermann Obrist, 
whose unbuilt project for a monument— 
figures ascending a spiral, hauled up on 
top by a winged angel—predicted the 
great unbuilt monument of the 20th cen- 
tury, Tatlin’s iron tower for the Third In- 
ternational in Russia. 

But Kandinsky pressed all this to ex- 
tremes, and such was the dogmatic rigidi- 
ty of his character that he managed to 
live through some of the worst catastro- 
phes of European history without doubt- 
ing the Theosophical fairy tale for a mo- 
ment. No doubt he saw the wars and 
coups and mass murders of his age as 


| signs that he was right after all—as pre- 


ludes to the end of history itself, the mil- 
lennium. What distinguished him from 
other mystagogic nuts, however, was his 
talent as an artist. On the evidence of this 
show, he was far and away the most gift- 
ed painter of his generation in prewar 
Munich. Even his student drawings of the 
nude have a wiry and controlled strength 
in their ink-brushed line. Others might, 
and did, imitate Monet, or Beardsley, or 
Seurat, or the bright, flat patterns of 
“primitive” Austrian folk art; only Kan- 
dinsky could bring such diverse strands 
successfully together in the mysterious 
speckling and blooming of color over flat 
decorative shapes that lit up a painting 
like Riding Couple, 1907. 


pore the most striking early exam- | 
ples of Kandinsky’s power of assimi- 
lation were the paintings he did at Mur- | 
nau in 1909—his jumping-off point into 
abstraction. In Landscape near Murnau 
with Locomotive, the ballooning shapes of | 
cloud and hill and tree, with the train | 
pulling its scarf of smoke along the valley, | 
are still recognizable, as is their debt to 
the Fauvist paintings of Matisse and De- | 
rain. Color is just on the point of unhitch- | 
ing itself from description, but the world is | 
still ebulliently there. One touch the 
wrong way, and we would be in Austrian 
toyland, but Kandinsky had too much 
taste to allow his fictions of innocence to 
turn into kitsch. 

It is the exalted and often rather con- 
fused polemical severity of the later, ab- 
stract paintings that a modern eye has dif- 
ficulty with. For abstraction did not, in the 
end, become the universal system Kan- 
dinsky believed it would. The Guggen- 
heim’s future Kandinsky shows will no 
doubt have much to tell us about why, from 
the eyeline of the 1980s, abstract art did 
not fulfill the hopes its founders had for it 
three generations ago. —8y Robert Hughes 
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Bunnies on the Home Tube 





The Playboy hutch gets wired for a new cable show 


he blond host sits on a windowsill, 

smiling into a filtered lens. An apple 
is in one hand, a hair dryer in the other. 
Dress is informal; in fact, it is nonexistent. 
Introductions are made. The host is: a) 
Diane Sawyer, co-host of CBS's Morning 
show, making an all-out bid to win the 
war of the a.m. news programs; b) ABC’s 
David Hartman, doing the same; or c) 
Lassie, doing what comes naturally. 


The answer is none of the above. The | 


correct response: Shannon Tweed, the 
November 1981 Playboy centerfold, invit- 
ing viewers to join her in Hugh Hefner's 
new electronic rabbit warren. In partner- 
ship with Escapade, a cable programmer 
that bills itself as an “adult entertainment 





Playboy's first video Playmate, Shannon Tweed, warms up for her entry inte 200,000 homes 


pler—the show is still evolving.” In defi- 
ance of all McLuhanish precepts, it is a 
literal video transposition of printed ma- 
terial. All that seemed to be jettisoned 
from the first show were the subscription 
card and “Little Annie Fannie.” Playboy 
may be, as Hefner says, “a very visual | 
magazine,” but a new medium changes | 
the visuals and demands alterations in | 
format. TV Playboy is sticking close 
to home. | 
The first show opens with a Playboy 
interview: John Derek and Bo Derek atop 
a California hill that is only slightly less 
windswept than the Dereks’ conversation. 
After a promo by Playmate Tweed en 
déshabillé and a parody commercial, the 


r 





No place for porn or for Disney, but for adults who like a sophisticated, sexy service. 


service,” Playboy last month launched the 
first in a series of one-hour video maga- 
zines into 200,000 homes. “The cable mar- 
ket is similar to the opportunities the mag- 
azine had in the 1950s,” says Hefner. 
“This is where home entertainment is go- 
ing. It's a core interest for us.” 

Make that soft core. “We know we 
have a special marketplace,” says Play- 
boy Productions President Russell Barry. 
“It’s not a marketplace for porn or for 
Disney. It’s for people who would like a 
sophisticated, adult, sometimes sexy ser- 
vice.” Jerry Maglio, president of Esca- 


pade’s parent company, agrees. “Playboy | 


has worked very hard at developing its 
image and standing for quality,” he says. 
“That image, over 27 years, has been es- 
tablished in a very positive way.” It also 
has had a salutary effect on Escapade. Be- 
fore the Playboy partnership, Escapade 
was available on some 100 cable systems. 
Now that Hef has come on board, Maglio 
is expecting to attract an additional 115 
cable outlets by June. 

The first video incarnation of Playboy 
was, Hefner says, intended as “a sam- 





program rips through a “Ribald Classic,” 
stages a centerfold photo session on Shan- 
non and tosses in a humorous feature on 
Andy Kaufman, male chauvinist champ 
presumptive, wrestling Playmate Susan 
Smith to the mat in a “primal battle of 
the sexes.” 

The Playboy production people prom- 
ise more enterprising features for the fu- 
ture, including longer interviews, perhaps 
even with some political types. However 
the format is modified, Playboy and 
Escapade have a strong start on what 
is expected to be a thriving part of the 
cable business. Warner Amex already has 
an adult service as part of its Qube sys- 
tem in Columbus. Penthouse, promising 
“more provocative, more controversial 
and much more stimulating material,” 
may be starting up its cable operation this 
year, and by 1983 Escapade will be re- 
christened the Playboy Channel. A lot of 
folks like to watch late-night TV, but 
Playboy and its competitors are turning 
out something different: the first pro- 
gramming made directly for people who 
still own waterbeds. = 
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Morning Comes for Frances 


A new movie rediscovers Hollywood's most troubled beauty 


t was a life full of headlines and hard 
times. 1931: SEATTLE GIRL WRITES 
“GOD DIES” ESSAY, WINS PRIZE. 1935: Co- 
ED ON REVIEWING STAND FOR MOSCOW 
MAY DAY PARADE. 1936: FRANCES FARM- 
ER, A MOVIE STAR AT 21. 1937: HOLLY- 
WOOD BLOND WINS ACCLAIM IN BROAD- 
WAY’S GOLDEN BOY. 1938: STAR CAM- 
PAIGNS FOR SPANISH LEFTISTS. 1939: 
| FARMER WALKS OUT ON ROLE IN HEM- 
INGWAY PLAY. 1942: FRANCES FARMER 
| “DEPORTED” FROM MEXICO. 1943: AC- 
TRESS ARRESTED, PLACED IN INSANE ASY- 
LUM. 1945; FRANCES FARMER DISAP- 
PEARS AGAIN, IS FOUND. 1950: EX-STAR 
RELEASED AFTER YEARS IN VIOLENT 
WARD. 1958: FRANCES FARMER, THIS IS 
YOUR LIFE! 1970: FRANCES FARMER, AC- 
TRESS, DEAD OF CANCER AT 56. 

Great beauties of the 1930s must have 
dreamed of looking like Frances Farmer. 
Right arms all over Hollywood would be 
deposited in the gene bank if it returned 
eyes as crystal blue as hers, features and fig- 
ures as smart and sensuous. Add a dusky 
voice and no little acting potential,and you 











Frances Farmer at Paramount in 1937 


have God’s recipe for a movie star. But if 
Farmer was a blessed presence in Samuel 
Goldwyn’s Come and Get It and a dozen B 
pictures, her life was one roiling curse. She 
was part of a movie age that glorified the 
strong-willed woman and punished the ac- 





tresses who incarnated them. Hepburn, 
Davis, De Havilland were all mistreated by 
moguls who wanted their stars to behave 
like little women. Farmer was as willful as 
any of them—and far more troubled. The 
pressure drove her from the screen. It may 
have driven her mad 

Her fluttering tailspin—reaching bot- 
tom at a Dickensian snake pit where she 
was gang-raped by drunken GIs and 
subjected to every form of torture the psy- 
chiatric Establishment could devise, from 
shock treatment to massive doses of 
mind-bending drugs and, quite possibly, a 
transorbital lobotomy—is the stuff night- 
mares and film biographies are made of. 
Now a company of film makers is at- 
tempting just that: Frances, a $10 million 
movie starring Jessica Lange as the 
doomed actress and Kim Stanley as her 
wildly eccentric mother Lillian 

They are filming a scene that took 
place Oct. 19, 1942, the night Frances was 
arrested for drunken driving. High on 
hauteur, Frances stands in the courtroom 
and taunts the judge with sarcasm. Then 
she realizes the consequences, asks to 
make a phone call and is dragged away 
screaming. Lange goes through the scene 
ten times—teasing, glaring, hating, cry- 
ing, shrieking, allowing the camera to read 
the subtlest nuances on a face that remark- 
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EVERYTHING FOR MOVING 
Wherever you're going, whatever 
you're moving, U-HAUL has every- 
thing you need. Trucks, trailers, 
packing boxes, hand 
trucks, furniture pads, 
hitches, tow bars. Every- 
thing from self-storage 
rooms to packing and 
loading help. 
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ably resembles Farmer’s. Graeme Clif- 
ford, Lange’s editor on The Postman Al- 
ways Rings Twice and her director on 
Frances, shouts “Cut! Print!” Lange goes 
limp; she has reason to feel exhausted, and 
pleased. 


t was in 1974, before Lange’s debut in 

the Dino de Laurentiis King Kong, that 
she read Farmer’s autobiography, Will 
There Really Be a Morning? In vain she 
tried to persuade Bob Rafelson or Bob 
Fosse to direct it. (Rafelson would hire 
Lange for The Postman; Fosse is now 
preparing a film based on the tragic life 
of a modern starlet, Dorothy Stratten, 
with Mariel Hemingway in the lead.) In 
the interim came Shadowland, William 
Arnold’s incorrigibly readable Farmer bi- 
ography. The Frances screenwriters claim 
their script is based on original research, 
so Arnold has sued and awaits a show- 
down at the film’s completion. But Lange’s 
and Farmer's time is now. Says Lange, 
who beat out Diane Keaton, Jane Fonda, 
Tuesday Weld and Goldie Hawn for the 
role: “The movie is a statement about 
women’s independence and how frighten- 
ing it can be. Politically, Frances was a 
radical. But she didn’t have a generation 





backing her up. The Hearsts hated her, | 


and Hollywood raped her. L.A. is a tricky 

| place—there are a lot of killers here.” 
Farmer didn’t have to go to Holly- 
| wood for that. She had a character assas- 





sin right at home: her own mommie dear- 


est, Lillian. Six feet tall and fearsome 
as a Pauline Bunyan, Lillian made head- 
lines in World War I when she crossbred 
a Rhode Island Red, a White Leghorn 
and an Andalusian Blue to produce a 
red-white-and-blue chicken—the Bird 
Americana—as she called it, which she 
proposed as the new national emblem. By 
the time of the next World War, Lillian 





Jessica Lange in makeup for Frances 


was convinced that the Communists had 
driven her poor daughter crazy. And so, 
in 1944, she declared Frances insane and 
had her locked up at the Western State 
Hospital at Steilacoom, Wash. 

It is eerily appropriate that Lillian in 





the film is Kim Stanley, the imposing 
stage actress who 25 years ago played yet 
another troubled movie star in Paddy 
Chayefsky’s The Goddess. Stanley still has 
star quality: when Mel Brooks, Holly- 
wood’s reigning zany and the executive 
producer of Frances, was told that she 
might be available to play Lillian, Brooks 
jumped on his desk for joy. Stanley, the 
holder of a master’s degree in psychology 
from the University of Texas, looks at her 
role and says, “Lillian mixed her identity 
with Frances’. She was in love with this 
child, obsessed with her. When a mother 
wants a child to be glorious, the child is in 
trouble. It can be crushed.” 

Stanley is as fascinated with Lange 
“Jess was the kind of dame I wanted to 
work with—quick, open, smart.” But the 
out-of-sequence shooting on a movie set | 
disturbs her: “You have to be a clerk. You 
have to file, recall—*When was this part | 
of the scene last shot?’ The theater is to 
drool. You rehearse. You're not playing | 
poke-in-the-dark.” This is only her third | 
theatrical film in a 35-year acting career 

The part of Frances’ fictionalized 
friend Harry York is taken by another 


| part-time movie star, Playwright Sam 


Shepard, who “picked this movie because 
it’s like a Greek tragedy.” But one with a 
happy ending. Now the stardom that 
Frances Farmer never quite achieved in 
her prime is likely to be hers a dozen 
years after her death. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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The Politics of Melodrama | oy one ip, gue heaton 





flipped calendar. The plot is simple and 





| MISSING Directed by Costa-Gavras 


TRAGEDY OF A RIDICULOUS MAN 


he argument goes like this: every 

movie is propaganda. Every charac- 
ter is a walking placard—for capitalism 
or idealism or monogamy or the status 
quo. Every shot, by its placement and 
rhythm and duration, is one more Pavlov- 
ian command to the viewer. A narrative 
movie is usually successful to the extent 
that it obscures these facts, transforms 
the thesis into entertainment and the 
placards into persuasive semblances of 
human beings. 

In Zand State of Siege, Costa-Gavras 
turned politics into melodrama; he pro- 
pelled the Good Leftists and the Bad 
Rightists into collision so headlong that 
the moviegoer had little time to ponder 
the ideology. In The Conformist and 1900, 
Bernardo Bertolucci turned politics into 
Opera; anyone susceptible to visual gran- 
deur could be swept away by the charac- 
ters’ emotional arias and the camera's de- 
lirious glissandos, Now each has made a 
film about political kidnaping in a turbu- 





Tragedy of a Ridiculous Man—and has 
approached the subject at a more mea- 
sured pace. Without the stylistic filigrees, 
| one can undistractedly sift for political 
meaning. The effect is like curling up late 
at night with the latest report from Am- 
nesty International: you may have night- 
mares, but first you will fall asleep. 

Charles Horman was a Harvard-edu- 
cated journalist, writing for The Nation 
and public TV. In 1972 he and his wife 
arrived in Chile, and, 15 months later, 
during the bloody coup that deposed Sal- 
vador Allende, he disappeared. In out- 
line, Charles looks like a modern, minor 
John Reed. But Missing is not his story. 
Instead, it tracks the attempts of Charles’ 
wife (Sissy Spacek) and father (Jack Lem- 
mon) to discover whether the young man 
is indeed missing or dead—killed by the 
junta for crimes unknown. 

The trail leads Ed and Beth Hor- 
man—at first abrasive adversaries, then 
trusting amateur detectives—through the 
blood-streaked boulevards of Santiago 
and into the American embassy’s laby- 
rinth of red-white-and-blue tape, There 
they confront the anesthetizing smile 
of Nixonian bureaucracy. It is also the 
place where the movie begins lumbering 
to a halt, elaborating the obvious with 
political ironies that stick their thumb 
in the viewer's eye. A story that could 
have made for a brisk jeremiad on 60 
| Minutes is stretched to 122 minutes of he- 

roes fuming and villains purring their 
oleaginous apologies. Spacek and Lem- 








Screenplay by Costa-Gavras and Donald Stewart 


Directed and Written by Bernardo Bertolucci realizes that meeting the ransom demand 


lent country—Chile in Missing, Italy in | 


through a search for his son, kidnaped by 
terrorists of the left. Primo Spaggiari’s in- 
dustry and instinct have made him a mil- 
lionaire. But as time drags on, and Primo 


will mean closing his factory, he begins to 
believe that everyone around him—his 
son’s girlfriend (the darkly sensual Laura 
Morante), a radical worker-priest (Victor 
Cavallo), maybe even Primo’s patrician 
wife (Anouk Aimée)—is involved in the 
abduction. Conspiracy or paranoia? Pri- 
mo says: “I prefer not to know.” And the 
film takes no sides, instead allowing both 
protagonist and moviegoer to entertain 
each terrible possibility. 

“I don’t know if you're crazy or just 
ridiculous,” Primo’s wife tells him. Berto- 
lucci dares to provoke the same question 
about his film. If the verdict must be “ri- 
diculous,” it is because he has chosen not 
to challenge his audience with the guerril- 
la strategies of post-narrative cinema, but 
simply to befuddle. He seems determined 
not to choose between his sympathetic 
burgher and the seductions of Red Bri- 
gades chic—and thus deprives his story of 
its inherent drama. One would welcome a 
point of view here. After all, propaganda 
does have its rewards. —By Richard Corliss 











Adesolate Spacek and Lemmon in Missing 





mon, an appealing sweet-and-sour com- 
bo, sink in the swamp of good intentions. 
Perhaps Costa-Gavras should jump back Peachy Keen 
on the locomotive of melodrama. When = = 
he stands still, he builds prefab tract CANNERY ROW | 
houses. Directed and Written by 

Bernardo Bertolucci has built his lat- | David S. Ward 
est film on the shifting sands of time, 
space and mood. Tragedy of a Ridiculous his is the Depression as a dream—no 
Man slides in and out of reality, jumps breadlines, no sitdown strikes, no 
from chamber drama to outsize farce, | Dust Bowl. Cannery Row is visibly a 
switches seasons with the speed of a | movie set, splendidly designed by Rich- 
ard MacDonald and photographed by 
Sven Nykvist a subtle shade away 
from the realistic. The bums and hook- 
ers who inhabit it are seen as sweet 
dreamers whose great preoccupation is 
bringing together Doc (Nick Nolte), a 
sometime baseball pitcher, and Suzy 
(Debra Winger), a reluctant “floozy” who 
talks tough but is as lost in fantasy as 
everyone else. 

If the shabby cupids of Cannery Row 
knew anything about old movies, they'd 











know that two people who take such an in- 
stant dislike to each other are bound to 
end up together. They might have spared | 
themselves much trouble that is not as | 
funny and dear as David Ward, working | 
from two John Steinbeck novels (the other 
is Sweet Thursday), thinks it is. Debra 
Winger isa tart tart and, as in Urban Cow- 
boy, the best thing in a bad movie. But 
Ward, who wrote The Sting, seems to | 
think that what they canned on Cannery 
Row was not fish but fruit. There is a 
A troubled Tognazzi in Tragedy peachy, syrupy quality to the film that first 


| Entertaining each terrible possibility. cloys, then chokes. | —By Richard Schickel 
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Rapid-fire footwork: Calegari, D'Amboise and Kistler let loose 





—Dance 








_Jazzing It Up at the Ballet | 


eorge Gershwin was the archetypal 

American composer: a Tin Pan Alley 
tunesmith with high artistic aspirations. 
The man who set the country humming 
Oh, Lady, Be Good and Someone to 
Watch Over Me also wrote more formally 
complex, jazz-tinged “crossover’’ works 
like Rhapsody in Blue, three Preludes 
for piano, and most ambitious of all, 
the Concerto in F for piano and 
orchestra. 

In dance, the likely parallel is Chore- 
ographer Jerome Robbins, 63, of the New 
York City Ballet. Robbins’ popular cre- 
| dentials are impeccable—a string of 
| Broadway hits that includes the dances 





for On the Town, West Side Story, Gypsy | 


and Fiddler on the Roof. Yet his first love 
has always been ballet, and during a ca- 
reer stretching back to 1944, he has creat- 
ed such modern classics as the footloose 





Fancy Free, the silent Moves and a bril- | 


liant gloss on Afternoon of a Faun. Last 
week at Lincoln Center, in a meeting of 
two kindred spirits, Robbins came face 
to face with Gershwin’s biggest, most 
problematic instrumental work, unveiling 
The Gershwin Concerto, based on the 
Concerto in F- 

Gershwin was never entirely comfort- 
able in the high-toned world of “serious” 
art. But Robbins is; his sense of struc- 
ture—of how to hold a multimovement 
piece together—is stronger and surer 
Against an art deco backdrop with a huge 
“G,” Robbins enshrines the soul of 
Gershwin’s piano in four crisply moving 
soloists, led by the technically dazzling, 
ebullient Darci Kistler. He impersonates 
the orchestra with a corps of 24 danc- 
ers—a dozen of each sex—and follows 


the episodes of the music as if he were 
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Robbins meets Gershwin, and both come out winners 


charting a graph. Yet, where Gershwin’s 
music ultimately degenerates into appeal- 
ing but theoretically unrelated vignettes, 
Robbins’ dance is unified with a tight vo- 
cabulary of motion and movements. It is 
a kind of visual cross-referencing that 
constantly reminds the audience that it is 
watching one work, not three or 30. 

At the first orchestral flourish, the 
corps strikes a series of sassy poses, which 
melt away at Maria Calegari’s bluesy, ru- 
minative entrance. During an extended 
first-movement pas de deux, Kistler and 
Christopher d’Amboise follow the music’s 
every twist and unexpected turn, illustrat- 
ing its ripples with flowing figurations of 
their own. The third movement’s bold, 


| thrusting opening is similarly reflected in 


the dance, which includes some rapid-fire 
footwork for D’Amboise inspired by the 
rat-a-tat-tat of the piano. Paradoxically, 
Robbins is most, and least, successful 
with his extended bagatelle in the second 
movement. Into a vivid world of wom- 
en—the girls in dark red, Calegari and 
Kistler in brightest white—Robbins sud- 
denly injects the dark, powerful presence 
of Mel Tomlinson, effecting a stark, dra- 
matic contrast. He then spoils the mood 
by having Tomlinson and Calegari dance 
a lazy, dull pas de deux. 

The new ballet recalls Robbins’ /nter- 
play (1945) in its brash colloquialism, and 
In G Major (1975) in its formal structure. 
(And why not? Gershwin’s concerto was 
one of the models for Ravel’s Concerto in 
G, on which the ballet Jn G Major is set.) 
But if the Gershwin concerto is not a pro- 
found work, it is still joyous jazz-age jeu 
d esprit that transcends its source—bring- 
ing honor to both George Gershwin and 
Jerome Robbins. 
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Milestones 





married in April. 


ENGAGED. Nelle Nugent, 42, a top Broad- 
way producer (Amadeus, Nicholas Nickle- 


insurance company magnate; in New 
York City. The couple, who met 24 years 
ago when he sold her a policy, plan to be 


DIED. Sam (“Lightnin”) Hopkins, 69, black 
country-blues singer and guitarist whose 
funky, improvisational style was a major 
influence on rock musicians in the 1960s 
and 1970s; of cancer; in Houston. A con- | 
temporary and peer of such blues artists 
as Muddy Waters and B.B. King, Hop- 
kins’ high-pitched voice sang sardonical- 
ly about pain, suffering and death while 
his fingers played a hard-driving bass in 
irregular rhythms. He recorded more 
than 100 singles and wrote about 600 





| songs. 


DIED. Sue Carol Ladd, 72, actress and talent 
agent who launched the late actor Alan 
Ladd’s career and married him; of a heart 
attack; in West Los Angeles. 


| DIED. Sally Stanford, 78, flamboyant San 


Francisco madam who once served as 
mayor of Sausalito, Calif.; in Greenbrae, 
Calif. Her opulent Nob Hill bordello, 
which opened in 1942, featured rare an- 
tiques and a 9-ft. Roman bath. Stanford, 
who admitted to 17 arrests and at least 
five husbands, relocated to Sausalito, be- 
coming first a restaurateur and then a 
city council member. The subject of a | 
1978 TV movie, she defended prostitution 
to the very end, saying: “If we had more 
of it, we wouldn’t have so much trouble.” 


DIED. Stringfellow Barr, 85, distinguished 
author and educator who rocked the aca- 
demic world in 1937 when, as the new 
president of St. John’s College, he institut- 


study of 100 classics; of pneumonia; in 
Alexandria, Va. Barr felt that colleges 
should scrap textbooks and introduce stu- 
dents to such authors as Plato, Darwin, 
Dante, Shakespeare and Marx. 





DIED. Helen Merrell Lynd, 85, pioneering 
scholar and co-author of two sociological 
classics, Middletown: A Study in Contem- 
porary American Culture (1929) and Mid- 
dletown in Transition (1937); in Warren, 
Ohio. Lynd and her late husband Robert 
melded anthropological and psychologi- 
cal insights to research the daily lives of 
the residents of Muncie, Ind., the first 
such major study of a U.S. community. 


DIED. Louis Marx Sr., 85, manufacturer and 
philanthropist; in White Plains, N.Y. The 
Henry Ford of toymaking, he relied on 
mass production, underpricing, and a 
shrewd adapter’s eye. Among his discov- 
eries was a Filipino folk toy that in 1928 
became the yo-yo. A collector of famous 
friends, notably President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, he aided poor children with 1 mil- 
lion gift toys a year 
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Sustaining the spirit: Bruce Springsteen 





Music- . 





Rock Hits the Hard Place 


The thrill is gone—is it bad business or middle age? 


s there hope? This week, the J. Geils 
Band has settled itself onto the sunny, 
snowy peak of the Billboard chart. Score 
one for the good guys. J. Geils has man- 
aged to nudge off Foreigner, which on and 
off occupied the top slot for eleven weeks. 
Score eleven for the bad guys. And these 
days, in rock and in the record business, 
the bad guys are winning 
Big bucks, much media attention and 
even some good reviews go to a 598-page 
biography of Elvis Presley that is like a 
game of mumblety-peg played on a 
corpse. REO Speedwagon has moved 
more than 6 million copies of its latest rec- 
ord, thereby making //i In Fidelity the sec- 
ond largest selling album in the history of 
CBS Records. Rolling Stone, a magazine 
that was once the most prominent and ar- 
ticulate forum for rock culture, divests it- 
self of much of its music coverage and 
aims for a more general readership. Rec- 


ord companies have cut back on corporate | 


extravagances and are making a little 
money, mostly by kicking up prices. Punk 
is dead, New Wave is over, disco moved 
out when your older sister left home. The 
Clash can’t swing a major hit single, so its 
albums don’t get high on the charts; and 
does anyone know there’s a great new rec- 
ord by a great new group called the Blast- 
ers? Is anyone listening? Does anyone 
care? 


Wrote a song for ev ryone, 

Wrote a song for truth 

Wrote a song for ev ryone 

And I couldn't even talk to 
you 

—John Fogerty 


Those days are over: days when a 
rocker had a right to expect that the music 
he made—like Fogerty and his peerless 
band, Creedence Clearwater Revival 
could reach a large as well as a knowing 
audience; when the radio played a daz- 
zling diversity of music, nota range as thin 
as the air between two stations. For the 
first time, under the regency of radio pro- 
grammers and the tyranny of marketing 
studies and demographics, rock ‘n’ roll has 
been successfully factionalized and frac- 
tionalized, smashed into a mass of splin- 
ters with few sharp edges. A song for ev- 
eryone? If it has no specific gravity to unite 
factions of the audience, then it has a shot 

Rolling Stone's two-stepping toward 
general interest is a tacit editorial admis- 
sion that rock music is no longer taken as 
the unifying force of a generation. The ea- 
ger reception of Albert Goldman’s lowlife 
Presley biography (150,000 sold) is an in- 
dication that there is an audience that 
wants, even needs, to have the rock spirit 
despoiled. That spirit can find nothing 


new to focus on, never mind to rally 
around. Social issues have always been 
slightly suspect in rock. But the upheavals 
of the 1960s, like Viet Nam and civil 
rights, redirected and rejustified rock by 
setting it within a more urgent social con- 
text: suddenly there were new subjects to 
explore, fresh issues for the music to ex- 
plain, ideas that the rock culture itself 
could symbolize. That sense of unlimited 
possibility died in the next decade. “There 
was brilliant music made in the 1970s,” as 
Critic Greil Marcus has said, “but because 
it had no way of linking up to grand myth- 
ic dimensions, it lacked the charge much 
inferior music had some years earlier.” 

The places to start looking for rock’s 
real trouble are the ones that used to be 
the sources of its renewal: radio and rec- 
ords. What sells is what the radio plays, 
but the radio plays only what sells and, of- 
ten, what sells out. Styx, Foreigner, 
AC/DC, Journey, REO are variously 
typical of what Columbia Records Execu- 
tive Peter Philbin calls a “Madison Ave- 
nue approach to rock 'n’ roll,” a cunningly 
anonymous cruise down the mainstream 
Telling any of these groups apart is like 
passing the Pepsi challenge: Even if you 
see any difference between them, what 
possible difference does it make? 


ands like REO manage to outsell 

Springsteen, the Rolling Stones, the 
Who by swapping individuality for corpo- 
rate style: heavy guitar chords and sappy 
strings, music by rote, lyrics by reflex 
Says one major record executive: “In the 
1960s, commercialism and the heart of 
rock were pretty much the same. In 1982 
the commercial center and the soul of the 
music are different. It’s no accident that 
these bland, faceless groups with no de- 
fined image, no personality, no boldness 
have the largest-selling albums. They’re 
the easiest to sell.” 

Certainly they are the easiest to get on 
the radio—“AC” radio, that is, music biz 
vernacular for “adult contemporary” sta- 
tions, whose regimented play lists have 
turned Fogerty’s song for everyone into 
ditties for anyone. On the "60s Top 40 ra- 
dio, it was possible to hear Sam and Dave, 
Otis Redding, the Beatles, the Four Tops 
and Bob Dylan all in the space of an hour. 
Nowadays, says Neil Bogart, president of 
Boardwalk Entertainment Co., “they play 
music for the 14-to-18 audience, the 30- 
to-35, the 50-to-60, or for white, black, 
chicano. And only two out of five stations 
are willing to play new records.” 

The results of radio stations’ demo- 
graphic polls can be racist, in fact if not in 
intent. With some crossover exceptions 
like Michael Jackson and the Commo- 
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dores, the place to hear black music on 
American radio now is either soul or old- 
ies stations. And they play even less white 
music on black radio. Says Jon Landau, 
the onetime rock critic who now manages 
Bruce Springsteen: “The cross-fertiliza- 
tion between black music and white mu- 
sic that created rock has greatly dimin- 
ished.” But, argues Atlantic Records 
Chairman Ahmet Ertegun, “radio doesn’t 
play according to what its prejudices are 
Radio plays according to results.” 

Jerry Wexler, Ertegun’s former part- 
ner who helped produce some of the best 
soul sides ever cut, offers a more sweeping 
reason for the languishing rock culture 
Contrary to the shared assumptions of the 
Woodstock generation, he insists, “rock 
isn’t the best possible tool for insulting 
your parents or establishing the fact that 
you are a free person. Kids are too cool for 
that now.” Certainly the music is cool, not 
in Wexler’s hipster sense, but in mean de- 
grees. A go-for-broke performer—some- 

| one who, like Springsteen or Pete Town- 
shend, has the temerity to believe that 
rock not only matters, but matters deep- 
ly—is working out of a hot center that no 
longer exists. Such an attitude even a de- 
cade ago would have been a way to reach 
for the listeners. Now, if it does not turn 
them off, it certainly limits them 

Heat like that is just a hassle, as the 
punks learned very fast. Their music gave 
way to the more aloof sounds of the New 
Wave, which either dead-ended in private 
experimentation or smoothed itself out 
into elegant pop cadences. Says Chris 
Stein of Blondie: “There is so much mon- 
ey to be made that radio and record com- 
panies are just totally paranoid, They 
won't change, they won't experiment. If 
the Stones were an unknown group and 
they came out with Satisfaction today, it 
probably wouldn't get any air play.” 

Columbia Records signed some 25 
new acts in 1979; last year they signed ten 
Albums that sold 150,000 copies in the 
mid-’70s were considered promising; to- 
day that kind of promise is in short supply. 
A record has either a hefty success or no 
sales at all; the middle ground is no-man’s 
land. On the balance sheet, the pickings 
still look rich. The size of the industry 
more than doubled in a decade, from $1.66 
billion worth of sales in 1970 to $3.68 bil- 
lion in 1980. But that growth was main- 
tained at great cost. Panic set in back in 
1979 when dollar volume for the business 
tumbled 11%. Now, after cutbacks and 
corporate scrambling, the major labels 
have regained some of their equilibrium 

Some. Gone are the days of limos 
rented on a lark and unlimited room ser- 
vice from the kitchen and the pharmacy 
Gone is much of the personnel, borne off 
by cuts in all echelons—sparing, of 
course, the most exalted executive suites, 
where gloom and consternation flourish 
nonetheless. There is no smart little outfit 
that has tapped into a new style or audi- 
ence. No big company has been totally 
successful at using their 20-megaton 
talent to fend off the incursions of reces- 
sion. “Record sales are flat,” says an in- 
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dustry executive. “Everybody is making a 
nickel or a dime, but nobody is making 
millions.” 

Bottom-line types beef about every- 
thing from home recording and sales of 
blank tape cassettes to the boom in home 
video games and the counterfeiting of al- 
bums. Jules Yarnell, special counsel for 
the Recording Industry Association of 
America, estimates that companies lose 
$800 million every year through counter- 
feiting, piracy and bootlegging. Walter 
Yetnikoff, president of CBS Records 
Group, figures the industry loses 20% of 
its revenue just from home taping. Jack 
Reinstein, treasurer of Electra/ Asylum 
Nonesuch Records, calculates 400 million 
albums were taped off the air in 1980 
alone, “without any compensation to the 
artist, the songwriters and publishers, the 
musicians, the record company.” Huffs 
Kal Rudman, professional music biz pun- 
dit: “It’s grand larceny! It’s outrageous!” 

It is also passing the buck, even if one 
credits the statistics. The matter may be a 
lot simpler, and more daunting, than any- 
thing on a balance sheet. With the record 
companies concerned mostly about mak- 
ing records that radio will play, and with 
the radio stations unable to play anything 
but what the record companies give them, 
the music may just have got lost in a lot of 
corporate second-guessing. It may just 
have slipped out of context 


T= cultural fragmentation of rock is a 
melancholy sight for anyone who grew 
up with the magic waveband synthesis of 
Elvis Presley and Buddy Holly, Chuck 
Berry and Jackie Wilson, the Coasters and 
the Drifters, on through the Beatles and 
down to Creedence. The young people 
who turned out all over America for the re- 
cent Rolling Stones tour were checking out 
the myths firsthand, and maybe they will 
eventually reinvent them. But if those 
young people promise continuity, they also 
suggest the danger of imitation. Radio sta- 
tions that play oldies flourish as never be- 
fore. The kids who grew up in the rock 
generation found an identity, and a voice, 
in their music. Their kids have yet to finda 
sound of their own 

“Young rock 'n’ roll is alive,” main- 
tains Wexler. “It’s boiling, it’s ferment- 
ing.” Indeed, the success of a good-times 
group like the Go-Go's or, even more, the 
trip-hammer velocity of the Blasters may 
justify Wexler’s optimism. It is a tough 
mark to make, though, tougher than ever 
before. The Blasters, with their raw excite- 
ment and down-the-middle exhilaration, 
have been held up to Creedence, and the 
comparison, which is flattering, is also fit- 


| ting. Maybe they know the words of the 


song. It should have been written yester- 
day, about tomorrow 
Wrote a song for ev ryone 
Wrote a song for truth 
Wrote a song for ev ryone 
And I couldn't even talk to 
you 


—By Jay Cocks. Reported by Martha Smilgis/ 











Is it authentic or a copy? An 
Let the experts show you 


Walnut side chair for the Earl of Scarsdale 
has family coat of arms. The Queen Anne 
style shows an Oriental influence: the 
clawed feet are probably copied from 
ivory dragon carvings. Anne’s reign 
ended in 1714, but the chair was made 

c. 1730. Styles can outlive their 
namesakes, so, when dating, check 

latest, not earliest features. 













American silver tea set in late neo- 
classical style, c. 1790. After the 
revolution colonists no longer felt 
obliged to mold their silver in classic 
Greek and Roman designs; they 
delighted in silver characterized by 
oval forms and light, delicate engrav- 


ing. The sculptor of this superb 
example: Paul Revere. 
































The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Bequest of AT 
Clearwater, 1944 


Delicacy and earthiness 
meet in Franz Anton 
Bustelli’s 18th century 
figures of Italy's comme. 
dia dell arte. Taking as 
their subjects performers 
noted for their hawdiness, 
the pieces are considered 
among the finest porce: 
lain achievements ever. 


Cooper Hea itt Mesum 


Long before electronics, master toy- 
makers developed use of springs and 
strings to a fine art, creating motion 
enough to delight any child. This 
particularly enchanting Jack-in-the- 
Box (German, ¢. 1915) is hand carved 
and painted, and the necessary 
spring cloth-covered. 


The Metropotitan Museem af Act Gitt 
of R, Thornton Bitson. 1950, in mem 
ery of Florence Elsworth Wilson 


From China c. 1875, this lady's coat 
shows exquisite needlework in a fas- 
cinating combination of fabrics. The 
hase—of plain wool broadcoth—is 
embroidered with colored silk and 
gilt yarns as well as figured silk tape 
The borders and sleeve bands, simi- 
larly embroidered, are satin 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Galt of 
Doruthy A. Gordon and Virginia A. White 
ip memory of Madge Ashley, 1974 


Was time's passing ever more exquisite? This French clock, 

¢. 1720, has an oak case attributed to the renowned cabinetmaker 
Cressant, and is adomed with exotic tortoise-shell, brass marquetry 
and gilt-bronze mounts. Numerals are on enamel plaques. But the 
cabinets for such clocks were often more notable than their accuracy 





The Metropolitan Musewm of Art, Fletcher Fund. 196i 





original or a reproduction? 
how to tell for yourself. 


The vase pictured at left is 
not only authentic (as are all 
the antiques shown here) 
but a treasure dating back 
to the Ch'ing dynasty of the 
1700s. The fish shown, the 
carp, is the Chinese symbol 


understand, sumptuously illustrated 
“course” covering all antiques. 

If you're a collector now—whether your 
collection is a major hobby or just a few 
pieces—the Library will be of immeasur- 
able value as a learning tool and a refer- 
ence. Even if you're not an active collector, 


things, the Library will turn the world 
around you into a never-ending source 
of inspiration. 

But the best way to see is to try a vol- 
ume—at our expense. Let us send you 
Porcelain to examine for 10 days at no 


jn ge 


er re: mee gute 


for long life. So exquisite 
was the porcelain of this 
period that King Augustus 
the Strong traded an entire 
regiment of cavalrymen for 
II7 pieces! 

Every antique has similar stories carved 
in its wood, molded into its clay. Stories 
about where the piece came from and why 
it was made. About times and attitudes— 
hopes and dreams—of long ago. About 
whether it’s an original or an imitation, or 
what stylistic period it came from. That's 
why antique collecting is as much for the 
knowledgeable as it is for the wealthy. 
Even if you're a beginner you'll be amazed 
at the variety of objects that are available 
once you know how to recognize them. 

But how do you learn what you need to 
know? Here’s a beautiful answer: the new 
Smithsonian Illustrated Library of Antiques, 
prepared by the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 
the Smithsonian Institution's National 
Museum of Design. 

This unique Library indulges your love 

: of beauty to the 
fullest. It’s an 
unequalled feast 
for the eye, with 








but just love and appreciate beautiful 


charge and without any obligation. Just 
mail the coupon below. 





Begin with Porcelain for 10 days at no charge. 


Let the Smithsonian Ilustrated Library 
of Antiques, from the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, guide you through the world 
of craftsmanship and design. 














4 exquisitely de- SSS SS SSS SS S888 SS SS SS SSS 
tailed color | ‘The Smithsonian Illustrated Library of Antiques ee 
photographs of the world’s most magnifi- | Produced in association with Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc, Camp Hill, PA 17012 = 
cent antiques. | - a“ - as subscriber to ae eee ate ‘4 ee _ ig me on eg a Syl 
And, with a sense of histe ry and high | iadiadiene re a enacts ane mode a the Library of Antiques, Sue oe an time sence P 
adventure, it gives you the backgrc yund and | every other month, | will be billed $9.95, plus shipping and handling charges for each volume. There is no minimum 
understanding you need, It tells you where | tuners vauesl mt by, and my snipe may ean bycher yuo mesa ine. may retin ny 
the pieces were made, when, and by | future volumes will be canceled, and I will be under no further obligation 
‘ whom. And why. It describes the relation- | 
ships of antiques to their lands and cul- | 
tures, It follows them through war and | Name : = 2-02 
peace, into protective homes and across | (Please print plainly) 
oceans. It puts all the trends into perspec- 1 idee —_ ” 
. tive, showing you how to recognize styles, | 
materials, manufacturers’ marks. Volume | 
by volume, from furniture to toys, from } cty—— 
clocks to needlepoint, from pottery to jew- | 
elry, the Library builds into an easy-to- | State : Zip. 
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New Old Globe 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
by William Shakespeare 


n March 8, 1978, an arsonist set fire 

to San Diego’s Old Globe Theater, 
and within minutes the interior was com- 
pletely gutted. Though no one could see it 
at the time, this act of pure malice was 
also a kind of favor: it roused the spirits of 
all those in San Diego who love a play, 
prompting them to build a new, far better 
theater. When the new Old Globe opened 
last month, they could see just how well 
their $6.5 million had been spent. Both 
the theater and the company please the 
eye and delight the mind 

Set in the middle of 1,400-acre Balboa 
Park, the mock-Elizabethan building 
looks from the outside somewhat the way 
Shakespeare’s own Globe was supposed 
to look, with leaded windows, half-tim- 
bering and a second floor jutting out over 
the first. It is too cute, but it is not offen- 
sive. Whatever sins have been committed 
on the outside have been made up for on 
the inside, however, where Scenic De- 
signer Richard Hay has devised what 
seems to be an ideal theatrical space: 581 
comfortable seats for the audience, a 
thrust stage for the actors, and ample 
room for producers and directors to 
change sets and scenery 


As You Like It, one of Shakespeare’s | 


sunniest comedies, was an ideal first 
choice to show off the new house and its 
tenants. Directed by Executive Producer 
Craig Noel, who has been with the Old 
Globe almost since its inception in 1935, 





Ellis Rabb as Jaques in San Diego 
Floating under Shakespeare's sun 


| him luster. Jones’ delivery has the dutiful 


vividly fulfills it. 


the production floats as serenely and ef- 
fortlessly as the swans in the nearby zoo. 
Ellis Rabb, who also has a long associa- 
tion with the theater, is best as Jaques, 
that amusing figure who cherishes sad- 
ness and brags that he “can suck melan- 
choly out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs.’ Almost no one else is less than ca- 
pable. But perhaps the real star of the 
evening is Designer Hay, who stayed on 
after completing the interior of the 
theater to create a beautiful and be- 
guiling Forest of Arden for the premiere 
production 

Before the fire, San Diego had little 
more than a sophisticated community 
playhouse in the Old Globe and in the 
245-seat Cassius Carter Center Stage next 
door. That catastrophe forced it to re- 
think its commitment to theater and 
spurred it to establish a professional, Eq- 
uity-scale company. Now, with the new 
Globe, the Carter and a new 620-seat out- 
door stage, it has one of the best complex- 
es in the US. Artistic Director Jack 
O’Brien has ambitious plans to make San 
Diego an important theatrical center, a 
rival of the Mark Taper Forum in Los 
Angeles and the American Conservatory 
Theater in San Francisco. That will take 
both time and effort, but O’Brien and his 
company have made a more than promis- | 
ing beginning —By Gerald Clarke 


KOed in Venice 


OTHELLO by William Shakespeare 


ames Earl Jones has run in, or at, 

Othello six times, but he has never 
quite caught up with either the play or the 
part. Not that he is wholly to blame for 
that. To a modern audience, Orhello is 
Shakespeare’s least accessible tragedy 
Only in Latin countries and certain por- 
tions of the Mediterranean basin is Othel- 
lo’s brand of feverish, murderous jealousy 
readily comprehensible. Othello regards 
every aspect of Desdemona’s being as 
an extension of his personal honor 
By contrast, playgoers are instantly 
at home with lIago’s Machiavellian 
manipulations 

If Othello is not to seem a monumen- 
tal ninny, as he does in this waterlogged 
production at Broadway’s Winter Garden 
theater, the radiance of the lines must lend 


monotony of a Woodsman felling a tree. As 
Othello’s white béte noire, Christopher 
Plummer’s Iago exudes not “motiveless 
malignity” but preppie mischief. He is the 
class bully taunting and toying with the 
class dunce. Dianne Wiest’s Desdemona 
looks fair and beauteous, but when she 
opens her mouth, she sounds like Jack 
Benny’s violin. Some high school teachers 
instill in their students a dreadful, lifelong 
fear of Shakespeare, and this production | 
—By T.E. Kalem | 
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Sacco and Vanzetti: symbolizing a drama of fathers and children 


Books 


The Past Recaptured 


AFTER THE FACT: THE ART OF HISTORICAL DETECTION 
by James Davidson and Mark Lytle; Knopf; 388 pages; $19.50 


ike artists of every stripe, the best his- 
torians make their work look easy. 
Their research may have been long and 
arduous, but they filter the odor of archi- 
val dust and mildew out of the finished 
product, Also gone are the blind alleys 
and dead ends, all the large and petty 
frustrations of scholarship. Few readers 
mind being spared such details. Yet the 
tracks that historians cover are sometimes 
as fascinating as the past they recapture 
This point is not new, but it is amply 
demonstrated and expanded in After the 
Fact, a collaborative effort by two young 
writers and teachers of history (both re- 
ceived Ph.D.s from Yale in 1973). Au- 
thors Davidson and Lytle want to interest 
others in the challenges and occasional 
romance of their discipline. Historians, 
they insist, are not simply messengers in 
time, bearers of immutable facts: “For 
better or worse [they] inescapably leave 
an imprint as they go about their business 
asking interesting questions about appar- 
ently dull facts, seeing connections be- 
tween subjects that had not seemed relat- 
ed before, shifting and rearranging 
evidence until it assumes a coherent pat- 
tern. The past is not history; only the raw 
material of it.” 
To support this thesis, the authors 
adopt a casebook approach. They select 
14 incidents from the U.S. past, ranging 
chronologically from the Jamestown colo- 
ny to Watergate. They show how each 
subject makes different demands on the 
historian. The Salem witch trials of 1692, 
for example, call for close scrutiny of a 
single, tiny village, while the U.S. decision 
to drop an atomic bomb on Hiroshima de- 
mands a broad inquiry into the dynamics 
| of overlapping committees and bureau- 
| cracies. Finally, Davidson and Lytle show 

how certain historians have faced and 
| stared down these problems 
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Smith and Pocahontas: Roughly accurate? 





Excerpt 


a a Indeed, the variety of meth- 
ods even more than the 
range of subjects is what lends his- 
tory its breadth. This is seen most 
obviously in the willingness, even 
the downright avidity, of recent 
historians to adopt the many ap- 
proaches of the social sciences. 
Psychology, sociology, economics, 
anthropology, organizational the- 
ory—each of these disciplines has 
formulated characteristic ways of 
analyzing human behavior and re- 
ducing a mass of particular facts to 
coherent and general laws. . . 

Yet good history begins 
with a good story; . . . the narrative 
tradition remains central to ye a 
the discipline. 











The story of how the Indian maiden 
Pocahontas saved Captain John Smith 
from execution by her tribe is taught to 
nearly all American schoolchildren. Most 
of them grow up thinking they know bet- 
ter, just as they stop believing in Santa 
Claus and George Washington’s cherry 
tree. Because the only source for this epi- 
sode is Smith's journal, the skepticism 
seems justified, especially since the cap- 
tain elsewhere describes a suspiciously 
similar rescue by another young woman 
in Central Europe. But historians have 
found that where it is possible to double- 
check Smith’s facts, the old adventurer 
comes off remarkably well. Perhaps the 
drawings showing Pocahontas throwing 
herself across Smith’s neck are roughly 
accurate, The same cannot be said of 
John Trumbull’s famous group portrait, 
Signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Most members of the Continental 
Congress signed the documents not on 
July 4, 1776, but on Aug. 2; furthermore, 
the ceremony did not play to a full house 
of participants. Historians who have 
traced the whereabouts of the members 
conclude that some could not have put 
their names to the Declaration until Octo- 
ber or November 

Many facts are simply beyond the 
reach of research, no matter how dogged 
The guilt or innocence of Sacco and Van- 
zetti will probably never be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of all. Historians have 
turned instead to the question of why this 
case became such a cause célébre. Survey- 
ing their work, Davidson and Lytle sug- 
gest that the trial and the lengthy appeals 
process coincided with a swing in public 
opinion, away from a postwar suspicion 
and fear of non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants 
toward a more tolerant view of the 
melting pot in the late 1920s. The case be- 
came a long-running drama of founding 
fathers pitted against alien, clamoring 
children 

Watergate occurred too recently to 
have yielded up a definitive history, but 
the authors offer a surprising defense of 
Woodward and Bernstein's The Final 
Days (1976), which was widely criticized 
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on publication for its lack of attributions 
and footnotes. No matter, they argue. 
Most of the sources would not have spo- 
ken at all without the promise of ano- 
nymity; preserving firsthand accounts is 
one of the historian’s obligations. Besides, 
the shifting points of view employed in 
The Final Days almost always re- 
veal where the reporters got their infor- 
mation. Alexander Haig and Tricia’s 
husband Ed Cox did not talk; J. Fred 
Buzhardt did, apparently a great deal. 
Accounts of Nixon family gatherings can 
be traced to Speechwriter Pat Buchanan, 
Son-in-Law David Eisenhower or his 
confidants. 

To seek recruits, as this book does, to 
the practice of history seems a bit per- 
verse. Academic jobs, where most histori- 
ans earn their keep, are dwindling. Appli- 
cants who get one are not necessarily the 
happier for it. The pressure to publish 
something, anything, quickly does not en- 
courage beginning scholars to take on 
long or difficult projects; if Gibbon had 
been prodded by a tenure committee, he 
might have said to hell with the Roman 
Empire. But After the Fact conveys an en- 
thusiasm for its subject that is infectious 
enough to override reality. Who can resist 
making sense out of the world, trying to 
decide what happened at lunch or a mil- 
lennium ago? —By Paul Gray 


Cabalarama 
LEVITATION: FIVE FICTIONS 
by Cynthia Ozick 

Knopf; 158 pages; $11.50 








ynthia Ozick’s career went public in 

1966 with Trust, an intellectually am- 
bitious, technically challenging first novel 
about personal and political betrayal. If 
the clang of metaphorical boiler plate 
rang in the reader’s ear, so did the voice of 
new talent. 7rust remains Ozick’s only 
published novel. Her reputation rests 
mainly on collections of short fiction: The 
Pagan Rabbi and Other Stories and 
Bloodshed and Three Novellas. \n these 
works, the author’s philosophical and so- 
cial overview narrowed and intensified. 
She could be outrageously satirical about 
current styles of New York life, but her 
more serious concerns centered on Jewish 
tradition and culture. 

Much of Levitation presents Ozick in 
the role of a woman wonder-rabbi spread- 
ing paradox and fantasy. She tries too 
hard. Fantasy requires a softer touch and 
more control than are found in these sto- 
ries. Some of Ozick’s figurative language 
is spell-breaking. The phrase “suckled the 
Nazi boot” seems to have dropped from a 
punk rock lyric. A “transient mirage” 
that teases the “medulla oblongata” is not 
only overwrought but inappropriate for 
this part of the brain. 

Ozick is more successful when she 
builds on realism. Lucy of the title story is 





a convert to Judaism who marries Fein- 














Cynthia Ozick : 
Ghostly doubles and fantastic boiler plate. 


gold, a Manhattan editor obsessed with 
the persecution of medieval Jews. Both 
Feingolds have published novels, spend 
their evenings toiling over new books, and 
joke that they are “secondary-level peo- 
ple.” Only it is not a joke. “Jews and wom- 
en!” thinks Lucy. “They were both beside 
the point. It was necessary to put aside 
pity; to look to the center; to abandon self- 
lessness; to study power.” 

The Feingolds have little aptitude for 
it. Irving Howe, Susan Sontag, Alfred Ka- 
zin, Leslie Fiedler, Norman Podhoretz, 
Elizabeth Hardwick, Philip Roth, Joyce 
Carol Oates, Norman Mailer, William 
Styron, Donald Barthelme, Jerzy Ko- 
sinski and Truman Capote do not come to 
their party. They miss quite a scene. 
Among the uncelebrated guests is a Holo- 
caust survivor who literally levitates the 
living room with horror stories. Lucy also 
rises to the occasion with a Christian- 
pagan vision rooted in agriculture, bac- 
chanalia and fertility symbols. The reader 
is left suspended with images of unreach- 
able men locked in “the glory of their 
martyrdom,” and of the Holocaust as 
multiple Crucifixions in which “every 
Jew was Jesus.” Not since Elaine dined 
alone has there been a stranger tale of lit- 
erary New York. 

Ozick does not exercise her talents 
casually. An essay on aesthetics and the 
psychology of ghostly doubles tugs be- 
neath the surface of Shots. From a Ref- 
ugee’s Notebook focuses on a Sigmund 
Freud who dreams of becoming a god, 
and then shifts to a_ science-fiction 
planet where a community of female 
dialecticians known as the Sewing Har- 
em is the source of a society’s rise 
and fall. 

The author’s view of community 
and civic ethics has roots in Talmudic 
law; her images of evil spring from 
Jewish folklore and mysticism. These 
influences get their longest airing in a 
novella with the intimidating title 
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| Puttermesser 
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Puttermesser and Xanthippe. The former 
is a lawyer in New York's department 
of receipts and disbursements; the latter 
a female golem, an artificial being that 
fashioned from _ potting 
soil. With Xanthippe’s aid, the civil ser- 
vant becomes mayor and turns the city 
into a utopia. Unfortunately, it is the 
nature of golems to turn against their 
creators. Xanthippe plays a succubus, 
sleeps with every man in the adminis- 
tration, and the city returns to 
chaos. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by 
Ozick’s latest collection. But it is an im- 
pression that is made by high intelli- 
gence and willful invention, and not by 
a captivating imagination. Too often she 
seems to be hectoring the reader to de- 
cipher a private cabala. Too often the 
magic that she calls forth arrives as 
commentary. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Curmudgeon 


LIKE IT WAS: THE DIARIES OF 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
Edited by John Bright Holmes; 


Morrow; 560 pages; $18 
anity of vanities, saith the Preach- 


V er; all is vanity. He saith it in Calcutta 
and in Moscow, in London and New 
York, in newspapers and TV until the 
reader's attention flaggeth and verily his 
eyelids drop. Happily, Malcolm Mugger- | 
idge does not maintain a testamental tone 
throughout his selected diaries from 1932 
to 1962. Despite the sackcloth prose, Mug- 
geridge made his reputation as a restless 
journalist, BBC wit, and the scapegrace 
editor of Punch. When he is not ostenta- 
tiously wishing for death or lamenting his 
carnal desires for this or that mistress, he 
remains a world-class caricaturist. 

Here is George Orwell, resembling 
“Don Quixote, very lean and egotistic 
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Malcolm Muggeridge 








Sackcloth prose and carnal desires. 
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Full-time granny, 
part-time cop. 


My name’s McGruff, the Crime Dog. And 
that’s Mimi Marth. She and her neighbors in 
Hartford, Connecticut make crime prevention 
a part of their day. How bout you? 

Write to: McGruff,” Crime Prevention Coalition 
Box 6600, Rockville, Maryland 20850 
People working together can help. 
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Books 


and honest and foolish; a veritable Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance ... A kind of 
dry egotism has burnt him out.” Here is 
Winston Churchill in retirement, “a curi- 
ous mixture of cunning and animality” pa- 
thetically exhibiting an old Boer War post- 
er advertising £25 for his capture: “It’s 
more than they would offer for me now.” 

Here is Evelyn Waugh, “extraordi- 
narily like a loquacious woman, with din- 
ner jacket cut like maternity gown to hide 
his bulging stomach . . . playing this part 
of a crochety old character rather deaf, 
cupping his ear—feller’s a bit of a Social- 
ist I suspect.’ Amusing for about a quarter 
of an hour.” Here is Graham Greene de- 
lighted when a bomb from the blitz hits his 
house, symbolizing not only the end of his 
estate, but of his marriage; Arthur Koest- 
ler, “all antennae and no head,” and Nov- 
elist Rose Macaulay “looking immensely 
aged, everything about her having dimin- 
ished except her false teeth.” 

Even for bygone celebrities, Mugger- | 
idge offers malicious, revelatory anec- 
dotes: “When D.H. Lawrence was dying 
he complained that his feet were cold, 
whereupon Frieda warmed them against 
her enormous German bosom ... a very 
symbolic scene worth remembering.” 
When Lord Alfred Douglas, Oscar 
Wilde’s lover, “was very broke, in desper- 
ation he telephoned to the Daily Mail an 
announcement that he had died. A long 
defamatory obituary duly appeared, and 
Douglas was able to collect.” 


Y: these are only gargoyles on Mug- 
geridge’s religious edifice, an eccen- 
tric structure whose foundations reach 
back to youth. As a vaguely Christian, 
mildly leftist correspondent for the Man- 
chester Guardian, he journeys to Moscow 
to watch Stalin’s betrayals of the revolu- 
tionary ideal. Like a minute hand, he be- 
gins imperceptibly moving right. In In- 
dia, he pursues an amorous concubine, 
then wallows in self-abnegation and 
awaits the imminent collapse of the Brit- 
ish raj, ridding the country of the Mug- 
geridge type forever. Assigned to intelli- 
gence during World War II, he regards 
the conflict as alternately bemusing and | 
boring. In America, he surveys a country | 
“not of humans but of mechanical 
brains.” At home he concludes that “the 
true destroyer of Christendom isn’t Stalin 
or Hitler or even the Dean of Canterbury 
and his like, but Liberalism.” 

In his disdain, Muggeridge overlooks 
an even more pernicious influence. As edi- 
tor of Punch, he hears the magazine de- 
scribed as revolutionary. “Correct,” he re- 
plies, “Punch is now critical of all 
authority, including revolutionary.” In so 
criticizing every -human endeavor, in 
mocking not merely politicians but their 
constituencies, the curmudgeon eventual- 


' ly leaves himself no earthly attachments 


outside the self. It may indeed be that Ec- | 
clesiastes is correct and that all is vanity. 
Still, it is more convincing to lament to an 
audience than a mirror. —By Stefan Kanfer 
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WHY YOU SHOULD OPEN YOUR IRA 
RETIREMENT PROGRAM WITH A COMPANY DEEPLY 


INVOLVED IN RETIREMENT PLANNING. 








Now that virtually every wage 
earner is eligible to shelter earnings 
in a tax-deferred IRA retirement 
program, the important question 
is: Where should you open it? 

There are anumber of significant 
and substantial reasons why you 
should consider Metropolitan, a 
company long involved with the 
management of retirement funds on 
which millionsof Americansdepend. 

Begin with this. The mostcritical 
fact about an IRA is security: 
that the money will be there 
when you retire whether that's 
10, 20 or 30 years from now. 


Metropolitan makes sure of 
that. Unlike some other IRAs, the 
money you pay into Metropolitan's 
IRA is guaranteed. More than that, 
your money earns a competitive 
current interest rate with mini- 
mum rates guaranteed. There is 
none of the danger involved in 
speculative funds that can go down 
as easily as up. 

Furthermore, Metropolitan offers 
an optional benefit that will keep 
your payments going if you should 
become totally disabled and cannot 
continue to contribute yourself. 

One last thing. When the time 


comes for you toretire, Metropolitan 
will offer you a number of options 
for using your IRA to provide a 
guaranteed retirement income that 
you can't outlive. 

We make the purchase of an 
IRA easy and convenient. Just call 
a Metropolitan representative who 
is a trained professional willing to 
help you choose an IRA in an 
amount that best complements 
your other retirement benefits. 
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©1982 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y 
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Oo rdinarily one does not advertise in this space, but occasion- 
ally commerce and virtue coincide. Behold the Graffiti 
Gobbler—*“the first effective, no mix, inexpensive formula that 
| quickly and easily removes graffiti without harming the original 
| appearance of the surface.” (Did you feel your heart leap?) Al- 
ready proved successful in Los Angeles, Albuquerque, Detroit 
and Windsor, Ont. (Canadian graffiti?), the “spray-on, wipe-off” 
Gobbler is right now being tested on the New York City sub- 
ways, the end of the line. If it works there, its Australian inven- 
tor, Norman Shuttleworth, will be the Emperor of Gotham. No 
| fame will equal his. His name will appear on every wall in the 
city. And then, quickly and easily, it will be gone 

What inspires such inventiveness? Something loftier than 
dollars. Vengeance? Civic duty? It is not surprising to learn that 
Australia has a subway, being down under, but can that lovely 
country have possibly reached the stage of mural riot that rapes 
New Yorkers every rush hour? No. There must be some holy al- 





Waiting for Mr. Shuttleworth 





truism in Mr. Shuttleworth. Unlike other inventors, he is not giv- | 


ing the world what it never had 
before, he is restoring it to 
its origins. (One wonders, in 
fact, if there really is a Mr 
Shuttleworth. His name is sus- 
picious; it has a subway in it.) 
Of course, if the Gobbler 
works, we will lose a bit in the 
bargain. The instructive mes- 
sages in public toilets, the 
phone numbers, the lively ana- , 
tomical drawings—no loss in 
any of that. But some things 


as BY oat 


will be missed. The desperate Twentieth-century underground American art, circa 1982 


erudition on the walls of college 
hangouts, for example: ARS LONGA; VITA HERRING. The continu- 
ing message exchanges will also disappear: 


rO DO IS TO BE—NIETZSCHE 
TO BE IS TO DO—KANT 
DO BE DO BE DO—SINATRA 


Some genuine poetry will be erased as well, such as these lines 
from a Harvard men’s room: 


SHE OFFERED HER HONOR, 
HE HONORED HER OFFER, 
AND ALL NIGHT LONG, 

IT WAS HONOR AND OFFER. 


If graffiti had stayed at that innocent level, there would be no 
need for Mr. Shuttleworth. No Gobbler would have been wel- 
come in the days when Kilroy was here. But Kilroy is not here 
any more and his, in any case, was a benevolent omnipresence. 
Not so with his successors: TURP, BOOB, HURK, DZ3, SONY, JU- 
NIOR Y, SODA 1, whose names—if they are names—twist and 
bubble on the flat surfaces of our lives like virulent bacteria. No 
place in the country is safe, but New York City is actually under 
siege, its walls tottering under the cumulative weight of the let- 
tering. So dire are the city’s straits that Richard Ravitch, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Transportation Authority, has been 
holding truce talks with the graffitists, who are asking him to 
concede them ten subway cars for their “artwork” in exchange 
for leaving the others clean. One artist by the name of CRASH, 
speaking in his native graffiti, thinks that the plan would “pass 
with flying colors.” 

The premise of such heady deliberations is that graffiti is 
art—a premise supported over the past decade by several people 






| enhancing it too. Run your finger along his signature now and 








with brains. In 1973 Twyla Tharp introduced the ballet Deuce 
Coupe, which used the doubly delightful background of music by 
the Beach Boys and six graffitists shooting spray cans at panels. 
Claes Oldenburg once offered this exuberant judgment: “You're 
standing there in the station, everything is gray and gloomy, and 
all of a sudden one of those graffiti trains slides in and brightens 
the place like a big bouquet from Latin America.” 

Have you not often said just those words yourself? Have you 
not been standing in the gray gloom of the subway station, when 
suddenly there slid in one of those darling graffiti trains, and 
could you restrain from muttering Olé? 

Norman Mailer has written the most elaborate defense of 
graffiti. Snuggled among references to Giotto and Van Gogh, his | 
thesis is arresting: “Slum populations chilled on one side by the | 
bleakness of modern design, and brain-cooked on the other by 
comic strips and TV ads with zooming letters,” assert their pres- 
ences, their worth, by writing on subway cars. It is the old “lam” 
flung at the deadhead world, but no longer as an assertion. In- 
nucnearmcesrows Stead, it screams bloody mur- 
der. According to this doctrine, 
art isa form of threat. And so it 
is. Art—real art—does indeed 
threaten a deadening compla- | 
cency. But it does not threaten | 
it with mugging. Art threatens 
to make life happy, to bring ex- 
istence to its senses. And graf- 
fiti of the current subway type 
makes no one happy. What it 
does is make you scared. 

It does so for three main 
reasons—all gray, gloomily 
middle-class, but honest just 
the same. For one thing, we do not ever see who writes HURK 
and SONY. The “artist” is a sneak thief, and just as he attacks his 
“canvas” suddenly, his work attacks you. For another, these 











| names (scary in their very loudness) are yelling at you in public | 


places, where you wish to preserve your own name. For a third, 
there is the terror of the illegible. Most of the graffiti on subways 
nowadays is indecipherable, which either means that the attack 
artist is an illiterate—frightening in itself—or that he is using 
some unknown cuneiform language or the jagged symbols of the 
mad. And then there is a fourth reason. We have a right to our 
dullness. We have a right to clean slates, to blank places. Writing 
on a wall is a way of breaking down the wall. We have a right to | 
some walls. | 

This said, one would still not have the Gobbler reach all the 
places in the world where words have been surreptitiously in- 
scribed. The impulse to scratch lines on walls goes rather deep 
into our natures—‘the handwriting on the wall” being a com- 
mon term for prophetic truth. There are prisons where a name on 
a wall is a window; and trees with lovers’ names carved on wood 
that usually outlast the love; and wishing wells and secret caves, 
where someone has wanted to say something so private that only 
the darkness could bear it. These things are no defacements. 
Even Lord Byron wrote his name on the Temple of Poseidon at 
Sounion in Greece—technically defacing a house of worship, but 


you are touched by him who wrote: “The hand that kindles can- 
not quench the flame.”’ One would not gobble that. 

Butas for the subways and toilet walls and all the other places 
yearning to be free, Gobbler, do your stuff. Who knows but that 
one day we all may be up against a wall that bears nothing but the 
news: MR. SHUTTLEWORTH WAS HERE. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Light. Smooth. Imported Canadian Mist® 
The whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





